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Chaucer to Meredith, and English prose, exclusive of the novel and the short story, from Malory to Stevenson. 
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LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
By THOMAS H. HUXLEY 
Revised by Josepu Barcrort, King’s College, Cambridge 
A thorough and substantial revision of this historic masterpiece, in which new material and additional illustra- 
tions have been included and further text-book apparatus provided. Illustrated. Ready in September. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON 
Revised by the Author. 
After a wide use for twenty-one years, this book now comes from the press in a completely revised form, which 
incorporates the progress of the science during this period, and brings the treatment abreast of the most recent 
developments in theory and practice. Ready this fall. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 
By HENRY S. CURTIS 


The book aims specifically to deal with the problem as seen by the school board, the superintendent, and the 
individual teacher. Regular edition, $1.50; Educational edition, $1.25. 


PRACTICAL CONDUCT OF PLAY 
By HENRY S. CURTIS 


This book will serve as a helpful guide for those who are preparing themselves for playground positions, and as 
a practical manual for workers on the playgrounds. Regular edition, $2.00; Educational edition, $1.50. 


THE TEACHING OF HISTORY 
By HENRY JOHNSON 


Edited by Nicnotas Murray Butier 
The distinguishing features of this book are: Sketches of history teaching from the seventeenth century to the 
present; a general description and appraisal of present theory and practice in the principal countries of Europe 
and in the United States; and a full discussion of the problem of grading history, with specific suggestions for a 
solution of the problem. $1.40. 
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Summary of the News 


Hopes of a satisfactory adjustment of the 
submarine issue between the United States 
and Germany were raised high by the pub- 
lication on September 1 of °~ official com- 
munication addressed by Ambassador Bern- 
storff to Secretary of State Lansing. The 
Germaf Ambassador’s statement, evoked by 
the controversy over the sinking of the Ara- 
bic, contained the following passage: “Liners 
will not be sunk by our submarines without 
warning, and without safety of the lives of 
non-combatants, provided that the liners do 
not try to escape or offer resistance.” Count 
von Bernstorff added that the policy of the 
German Government as outlined in his state- 
ment had been decided upon prior to the sink- 
ing of the Arabic. Secretary Lansing, on 
behalf of the Administration, contented him- 
self with a brief, formal expression of satis- 
faction with the Ambassador’s communication. 
By the daily press the statement was gen- 
erally hailed as presaging a complete settle- 
ment of the issue with Germany. 


Apparently rejoicings were premature. Three 
days after the publication of Ambassador 
Bernstorff's statement, on the evening of Sep- 
tember 4, the Allan Line steamship Hespe- 
rian, with three hundred and fifty passengers 
and a crew of three hundred aboard, bound 
from Liverpool to Montreal, was torpedoed 
off the Irish coast. According to all infor- 
mation attainable as we write, there is little 
room for doubt that the explosion which de- 
stroyed the vessel was caused, not by a mine, 
but by a torpedo from a German submarine. 
All accounts also agree that the attack was 
made without warning. Early reports as- 
serted that a 4.7 inch rifle was mounted in 
the bows of the vessel, but doubt as to the 
truth of these reports has been expressed 
by officers of the line, and, as we write, the 
matter remains in doubt. In any case, it is 
pointed out that the carrying of guns on 
merchant vessels for purposes of defence is 
permissible by international law and by the 
laws of the United States. The Hesperian 
did not immediately sink, but efforts to tow 
her into Queenstown failed, the ship founder- 
ing thirty-four hours after she was hit. The 
majority of the passengers and crew were 
landed safely at Queenstown, those now re- 
ported missing numbering twenty-six. The 
only Americans aboard were three members 
of the crew. 


After the lull in activity which we noted 
last week, German submarines have returned 
with zest to the attack. In addition to the 
liner which, according to Count von Bern- 
storff, was to have been exempt, seventeen 
vessels have been reported torpedoed since we 
wrote last, fourteen British, one Norwegian, 
one Swedish, and one Danish. Rumors which 
have come of late from so many sources as 
to demand credence, that the submarine cam- 
paign has proved exceedingly costly to Ger- 
many, were in a measure confirmed by the 





publication in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 4 of information contained in a per- 
sonal letter written by Sir John French to 
the effect that up to three weeks ago forty- 
two German submarines had been sunk or 
captured by the Allies. In the Dardanelles 
four Turkish transports were reported sunk 
last week by a British submarine. The sink- 
ing of a British transport was «.lso reported 
from German sources, but the report lacks 
confirmation and may refer to the loss of the 
Royal Edward last month. 


The difficult situation existing between this 
country and the Teutonic allies can hardly 
be said to have been improved by the admis- 
sion of Dr. Dumba, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador, that he has engaged in various 
activities calculated to prejudice a_legiti- 
mate American industry. The revelation of 
the Austrian Ambassador’s enterprise came 
through the detention by the British authori- 
ties at Falmouth last week of James J. Archi- 
bald, an American newspaper correspondent, 
who was carrying dispatches from Dr. Dumba 
to Foreign Minister Burian, at Vienna. In 
these dispatches, it is asserted, was evidence 
that the Ambassador was engaged on a scheme 
for crippling by means of strikes the industry 
in munitions in this country. The following 
passage is quoted from the correspondence: 
“We can disorganize and hold up for months, 
if not entirely prevent, the manufacture of 
munitions in Bethlehem and the Middle West, 
which, in the opinion of the German “filitary 
Attaché, is of great importance and amply 
outweighs the expenditure of the money in- 
volved.” The Ambassador issued an explana- 
tory statement, published in Monday's papers, 
which, by the press at least, has not generally 
been accepted as satisfactory. He had an in- 
terview on the subject with Secretary Lansing 
on Tuesday, the result of which has not, as 
we write, been made public. 


The situation in the Balkans remains deli- 
cately balanced. Reports last week indicated 
that Servia was at last prepared to meet the 
wishes of the Allies in the way of territoral 
concessions to Bulgaria, only insisting that 
she retain direct means of communication 
with Greece. The Greek Parliament, after 
an all-night session, adjourned on September 
5 until October 28, without any statement in 
regard to foreign policy having been made 
by Premier Venizelos. 


According to the Overseas News Agency, 
by wireless to Sayville on September 1, the 
Russian losses in the eastern campaign since 
May 2 have been 300,000 in killed and wound- 
ed and 1,100,000 prisoners. 

On September 2 Cardinal Gibbons had an 
interview with the President, in the course 
of which it is safe only to say that the 
European situation and the prospects of peace 
were discussed. The Cardinal, it is under- 
stood, was the bearer of some kind of mes- 
sage from the Pope to President Wilson, but 
it was expressly denied by the Vatican on 
September 4 that the Pope sent any special 
message to the President, by which it may 
presumably be inferred that the communica- 
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tion, whatever its nature, was oral and in- 
formal. It is expected that a statement in 
regard to the interview will be made public 
shortly. 


President Wilson caused to be made public 
on September 2 the text of the letters he 
wrote under date of July 21 to the Secretaries 
of War and the Navy in regard to formulat- 
ing a programme of national defence. 


Instructions were sent to Ambassador Page 
on September $ directing him to press for 
an immediate answer to inquiries recently 
addressed by Washington to the British For- 
eign Office in regard to the method to be 
adopted to obtain the release of American- 
owned goods of German origin, valued at 
more than $150,000,000, which are at present 
delayed at Rotterdam. An official statement 
by the State Department on the general situ- 
ation was published in the papers of Sep- 
tember 4. 


Dispatches from Berlin of September 4 
stated that there was every indication that 
the subscription to the new German war loan 
would be highly successful. 


winpem valet 
in Mexico can hardly be said 
to have improved. Trouble of a somewhat 
serious nature hag developed on the Texas 
border as a result of the firing by Mexicans 
on American troops and of raids across the 
line. A skirmish, in which one American 
trooper was wounded and several Mexicans 
were killed, took place on Saturday of last 
week, and American troops are massed on 
the border to repel any renewed attempt at 
invasion. From dispatches from Washington 
on Tuesday there appears to be some sus- 
picion that the recent raids have had the 
support of Carranza, a considerable body of 
whose forces is said to be concentrated on 
the Mexican side of the border. 


The situation 


Rear-Admira] William B. Caperton, 
manding the American forces in Hayti and 
Haytian waters, issued a formal proclama- 
tion on September 3, declaring martial law 
in Port au Prince and the immediate terri- 
tory occupied by the forces under his com- 
mand. The text of the proclamation was pub- 
lished In the papers of September 5. 


com- 


According to a dispatch by the Associated 
Press under date of September 6, “to obviate 
the necessity of again obtaining the recogni- 
tion of foreign nations” the Chinese Govern- 
ment “has decided tentatively to maintain the 
form of a republic instead of restoring a 
monarchy, but to make the Presidency per- 
manent and hereditary.” This information, 
it was stated, came from “high official quar- 
ters.” 


The New York State Constitutional Conven- 
tion adjourned on September 4, after having 
passed thirty-three and amendmerts 
to the State Constitution. Adjournment 
taken until this (Thursday) evening, when the 
the are to 
for twenty-four 
mally 
ed, in readiness 


of the 


articles 
was 


return 
fi. 


delegates to Convention 
hours in order 


State Constitution, as amend 


to pass 
upon the 
for its submission to a vote 


people on November 2. 
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The Week 
a this would dislocate and perhaps entirely 
’ stop the export of war materials from the re- 
No error could be more serious than that 'gions named? The editor of an Hungarian 
of looking upon the great achievement of | newspaper remarks that the stoppage of 
American diplomacy recorded in Count | work by every laborer of Austro-Hungarian 
Bernstorff’s note to Secretary Lansing as ntoet fn ‘the tnnd cock net have bal cat 
a victory on a mere punctilio, a satisfaction | ; 
like that of the duellist upon a “point of ane wrahapryboe assests kgs 
aes Dumba wrote what is alleged, he should have 
realized that many would think him under 
suspicion of having planned more far- 
reaching steps to attain so great an end. He 
cannot too soon establish the fact that it 
was an unexceptionable moral propaganda 
he had under contemplation. If he appealed 
| to the individual Austro-German through his 
| newspapers or other organs of information, 
| well and good. Any one may sympathize 
with his desire to make such men see the 
| wrong they were doing their native land. But 
he must make it plain that he intended coun- 
| tenancing no recourse to paid agitators who 
would work on masses of men through labor 
the law of nations in a vital point that we leaders, often against the wishes of indi- 
The crime of the Lusi- | Yiduals. An effort to call out laborers in an 
tania massacre did not consist in the fact | organized way, by the use of money paid to 
that there were Americans among the mur- | ™e€n who had somehow gained influence over 
dered; but it was owing to that fact that | ‘sem, and under cover of questions foreign 
we had specific ground for intervening on | to the manufacture of munitions against the 
our own account—intervening without mak- | Central Powers, would be at once an inter- 
ference with our civil order and our neutral- 
Had the | ity. Dr. Dumba ought to realize that there 
matter, however, concerned merely the | have been reports of such veiled and illegal 
slight advantages or opportunities imme- | activities, and that he lies under strong sus- 
diately at risk for Americans, we could not | picion of being connected with them. 
have nerved ourselves to the point of in- | 
sisting on our rights at the peril of the | 


The principle for which we were 
contending, though it happened to be em- | 
bodied in a form which, in the concrete, 
might be made to appear as of trifling char- 
acter, was a principle than which nothing | 
could be more vital. 


The carrying on of 


commerce upon the high seas—even com- | 
merce in contraband—without peril to the | 
lives either of crew or of passengers, is | 
one of the few privileges of international 
intercourse in time of war which have 
been held intact and unchallenged for gen- 


In setting at naught this simple 


erations. 


and unmistakable principle, Germany just- 
ly earned the title of “an outlaw nation”; 


and =reéstablish 


and it was to vindicate 


interposed our veto. 


ing ourselves the judges of other nations | 
in their relation to one another 





| In short, while Dr. Dumba qualifies his plan 
bare possibility of war with a nation with |as “a very open and direct method,” its 
which ours desired to be at peace. Our | openness seems to have waited on the Brit- 
case was impregnable in law and justice; ish search of his confidential agent’s papers, 
but what made it great and momentous was and doubts are cast on its propelety by even 
that it was in principle the case of inter- | the slight details he has given. He wished 
national right, the case of civilized warfare | s0 canny on om efucattensl commatien So wily 
unshackled terrorism—io a word, 

draw his countrymen from a work the pur- 

| pose of which they did not understand. Why 
| did he not make a suitable announcement of 
the undertaking, whose hazy outline he now 
Austro-German activity in attempting to | tries to rob of its suspicious appearance? He 
hamper the manufacture of munitions in/} planned, he says, a labor bureau to obtain 
this country is hardly lessened by Ambassa-| employment for his nationals when they had 
His statement, | abandoned their work. In certain lights and 
in the first place, is inadequate. Accused of | to a certain extent this was proper enough; 
having written that “we can disorganize and | but the mobilization of Austro-German labor 
hold up for months, if not entirely prevent, | asa distinct body in this country can easily 
the manufacture of munitions in Bethlehem | be carried too far. The sensitive state of our 
and the Middle West,” he explains that he | diplomatic relations with Germany and Aus- 
merely wished to induce many blindly la-| tria-Hungary makes it imperative that Am- 
boring Austro-Germans in American muni-| bassador Dumba do his share towards clear- 
ing up the matter at once. 


against 


the case of civilization itself 


The gravity of the latest allegations of 


dor Dumba’s explanation 


tions industries to throw down their tools. 





Some of the comments of the German press 
upon Count Bernstorff’s guarantees to the 
United States have an unpleasant sound. The 
British writers who discounted German as. 
surances and declared that the submarine 
warfare would undergo only the narrowest, 
most technical modifications, we thought 
sourly illiberal. They might now plead the 
utterances of the Vossische Zeitung and the 
Tigliche Rundschau in justification of their 
suspicions. If these journals had the direc. 
tion of German naval policy, reparation for 
the Lusitania outrage would be unthought of. 
The sinking of the Arabic, pending*the re 
port of a submarine that will probably never 
come in, would be declared thoroughly jus. 
tiflable. According to the Vossische Zeitung, 
ordinary merchant ships will not be spared 
in any circumstances, and any passenger 
ship that can be imagined to be mancuvring 
against a submarine will receive the short- 
est shrift. The Tégliche Rundschau thinks 
the relaxation of the submarine campaign a 
serious offset to the victories in the east. 
With views of this nature having currency 
in Germany, the Imperial Government ought 
to see the internal necessity for defining its 
position more unmistakably. 





“There is small consolation in the events 
of the last few days,” said our dear friend 
Herman Ridder, in his Staats-Zeitung last 
Thursday morning, “for those who were s0 
eager to rush this country into war with 
Germany over the Lusitania and Arabic in- 
cidents.” Well, that may be true enough; 
only we don’t know of any considerable group 
either of individuals or of newspapers who 
were “eager to rush the country into war 
with Germany.” On the other hand, we do 
know of a considerable group of newspa- 
pers, professing to represent a vast body of 
citizens of German nativity or descent, that 
is left by “the events of the last few days” 
in a position that is so ridiculous that any 
talk of “consolation” for them is simply out 
of the question. One may think of consola- 
tion for a man who has made a tragic blun- 
der, even if it was a wicked one; but for 4 
comic blunder there can be nothing but 
laughter. Where does von Bernstorff’s an- 
nouncement leave our super-Teutons of tle 
German-American press, who thought the 
Lusitania and Arabic performances a mere 
matter of course, and protests against them 
an American impertinence? They didn't 
quite say this, of course, especially in (be 
first shock of universal indignation over the 
Lusitania slaughter; but they soon drifted 
into a position so near to this as hardly to 
be distinguishable from it. And now they 
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ve left high and dry, with only von Tirpitz 
vor company. It is a funny sight for Amer- 


icans. 





The overshadowing importance of Ger- 
many’s change of heart in the matter of 
he submarines has entirely crowded into 
he background the latest “revelations” con- 
erning Belgian diplomacy published by the 
‘prddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. The Ger- 
man press has devoted much space to the 
ubject, and while most of the leading pa- 
yrs think that the alleged evidences of 
British duplicity, manifested so long before 
he outbreak of the war, throw more or 
Ness light on the causes that led up to it, 
not one paper of any standing, so far as 
we know, pretends to believe that these 
prove very much. A few short 
months ago the tone of the discussion con- 
erning the subject would have been very 
jifferent. Now, so able and important a 
aper as the Bremen Weser-Zeitung—one of 
he ablest in all Germany—speaks of the 
ralue of the Belgian documents with con- 
siderable restraint. The sum and substance 
pf its remarks is: Germany cannot afford 
o disregard anything that sets her right in 
he eyes of the world, and every little bit 
helps. But what we wish to point out as 
eally significant in the Weser-Zeitung’s ar- 
icle is the admission that “it cannot be 
enied that Germany went into the war with 
confession of guilt” (“Wir sind einmal mit 
inem Schuldbekenntnis in den Krieg gegan- 
en”). To be sure, this refers to Bethmann- 
ollweg’s confession as to the violation of 
Belgian territory, but when German news- 
apers once begin to confess any guilt at 
ll, there is no telling where they may stop. 


‘proofs” 





No one is surprised that Washington re- 
Pains calm in the midst of the fusillade of 
mors about exchanges of shots across the 

io Grande; the gratifying element in this 
test development is the continued calmness 
the American public. But why this world 

if difference between our state of mind—or 
peling—towards Mexico and the hair-trig- 
er attitude we took towards Spain the best 
art of two decades ago? One reason is 
ubtless to be found in the different at- 
hosphere at Washington. Nobody in the 
abinet now is talking as if a conflict were 
@evitable—and Congress is not in session. 
ut a larger cause may lie in the view we 
bid of Mexico. If that unhappy country 
ere a great Power, between whom and our- 
lves old rivalries, economic or political, or 
th, had created animosity that could be 








ated at any moment into irritation, then 


we might easily be having such a situation 
as would promptly have arisen between 
France and Germany at any time these fifty 
years as the result of corresponding rumors. 
Our cartoonists have correctly summed up 
the reality. Uncle Sam is annoyed rather 
than angry, because he realizes that his duty 
is double, being not merely the protection 
of his family against a neighbor’s dog, but 
also such service as he can render the neigh- 
bor in putting restraint upon the animal. 





Why panic should ever befall the inhab- 
itants of this country is incomprehensible 
in the light of a single morning’s headlines: 


Daniels Planning 
Afloat by 1918. 

American Solves Our Dye Problem. 

Blues Win a Hill in Big Sham Battle. 


for Huge Navy to Be 


If it is true that in three years we can build 
twenty-one battleships, twenty-two cruisers, 
several hundred destroyers and submarines, 
accomplishing in three-quarters of a Presi- 
dential term what the British or German 
navies would probably require half a dozen 
years to accomplish; and if it is true that 
the mastery of the dye industry, which Ger- 
many has been building up for fifty years, 
has been won by an American, and that 
production will begin “within about two 
weeks”; and if it is true that the Blues at 
Plattsburgh, consisting largely of business 
men fresh from the padded office chair, are 
wreaking havoc among the ranks of the 
United States regulars who make up the 
invading Red army, then it is plain that, 
no matter what national emergency presents 
itself, we can solve it anywhere from three 
times to three hundred times as fast as any 
other nation. Then why panic? Or can 
it be that the optimism of the headlines is 
to be taken just about as seriously as the 
panicky fear of the headlines? We imagine 
that President Wilson neither builds 200 
warships in three years, nor yet sees Ger- 
man troops landing on Long Island early 
in 1916, but that somewhere between the 
extremes of foolish panic and foolish cock- 
crowing he searches for the truth. 





When any one of our consular or com- 
mercial agents finds himself short of mat- 
ter for a letter to the Department of Com- 
merce, he puts on his hat, goes down the 
street, stops at any shop or office where 
he has not stopped on a similar errand 
recently, and primes himself to listen to 
a fresh tale of American stupidity. The 
latest such story happens to come from 
Panama. In May, there was a fire in Colon 
that burned out many business houses. A 
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few weeks later one of the largest of these 
firms received by the same mail—thus dra- 
matically was the scene staged—two letters, 
one from England, the other from New 
York. The letter from England showed none 
of the contempt for that forms 
an important ingredient of the British repu- 


“natives” 


tation, but on the contrary inquired solict- 
tously about the effect of the fire, noted the 
additional burdens created for business in 
England by the war, and wound up with 
this practical 
“Give yourself no occasion for worry at 
the state of your account. 


expression of sympathy: 


We know how 


conditions are. Send on your orders, and 
they will be filled as usual and upon the 
The New York letter 


“Owing to war conditions, we are 


usual credit terms.” 
began: 
compelled to curtail our lines of credit, and 
If this 


were an isolated instance, it might be pass- 


the terms in future will be 
ed over; indeed, a commercial agent would 
know better than to report it. But it ap- 
pears to be in keeping with the rule 


No indictment of Government wasteful- 


ness could be more emphatic than would 
be the approval by Congress of the pro- 
posal to abandon the partially completed im- 
provements of the Missouri and Arkansas 
Though it is the Board of 
has reported them 


Rivers. Army 


Engineers which gen- 
erally unsound, it is to be remembered that 
the projects involve so many considerations 
beyond those of an engineering nature that 
the Board is by nc means a final authority. 
For years Congress has debated the desira- 
bility of carrying on by annual appropria- 
tions large rivers and harbors improve- 
ments, and has usually given the benefit 
of the doubt to those in charge of the pork- 
barrel. By virtue of the bill of last year, 
the Board not only has the direction of 
$20,000,000 to be spent immediately, but Is 
authorized to report upon the desirability 
of continuing improvements already under 
contract, for which an additional $7,000,000 
under the Sundry Clvil 
hostility promises a 


was appropriated 
act. Its attitude of 
more critical examination of these projects 
in Washington this autumn than they have 
Whereas Middle Western In- 
that 


ever received. 
terests have long maintained 
boating would yet see a revival, and deep 
channels on the tributaries of the Mississippl 
be justified, there has always been a feeling 
that an impartial examination might con- 
demn_ these The projects 
which have been or are being reéxamined 
by the Board call for an ultimate appro- 
priation of $75,000,000, and there is talk of 


steam- 


improvements. 
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cutting off one-half. Every dollar saved of 
this, as of the lump appropriation for in- 
tegral improvements, will be testimony to 
the wisdom of Senator Burton’s plan for 
the employment of the expert army board. 


What has become of the famous Republi- 
can team-play? Here is Theodore E. Burton, 
back from a Western trip, full of rosy visions 
of Republican success in 1916. Not an or- 
dinary success, which the party might con- 
ceivably be content with after four years 
out in the cold, but a landslide. Victory, 
victory everywhere, is the burden of Bur- 
ton’s slogan. Let no one say that the ex- 
Senator is influenced in his forecast by the 
idea, popularly attributed to him, that it is 
about time for another President named 
Theodore. He merely reports in cold blood 
what his eyes have seen. But so does Gov. 
Gates, of rock-ribbed Republican Vermont. 
“If present conditions prevail in 1916,” he 
confesses, “America will support the Admin- 
istration.” To see two Republicans divided 
like this is sad enough, but the melancholy 
spectacle is made worse by a third Repub- 
lican, who adds his voice to the wrong side. 
Nobody has hitherto questioned the party 
devotion of Senator Sherman, of Illinois, who 
is also a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination, but his praise of the President might 
at least be qualified by a hint that while 
Wilson is all right for 1915, it behooves the 
people to take a better man in 1916. 





That steps may be taken simultaneously 
to simplify two important industrial prob- 
lems is indicated by reports of a conference 
last week between the Government's dye ex- 
pert and representatives of the Du Pont and 
General Chemical Companies. Both are man- 
ufacturers of chemical materials which are 
bases at once for explosives and for dyestuffs. 
Whereas the market for explosives is certain 
to witness a sudden collapse at the end of 
the war, the most earnest efforts are now 
being made to discover sources from which 
the bases for dyes can be permanently sup- 
plied to a strong domestic industry; and en- 
trance into the field will permit those now 
turning out benzol, toluol, and naphthalene 


for Europe to preserve the hastily built 
plants that might otherwise have to be 
scrapped. Such a resource is probably but 


one of a number which the Government, if 
it meets a proper response from the indus- 
trial world, will be able to help develop. 
Want of codrdination among several indus- 
tries, and especially, those using the by- 
products of coke, with a failure to pay suf- 


ficient attention to modern methods and the 
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work of the chemical expert, has been at the 
root of our dependence on Germany for dyes. 
There has been no lack of raw materials, and 
the Department of Commerce has firm 
ground for its confidence in the possibility of 
building up a stable native dye manufacture 
without such artificial aids as a tariff in- 
crease, 





California is pluming herself upon the 
prosperity of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
its $1,200,000 of “mortgage indebtedness” 
having been paid off some weeks ago. Be- 
side the St. Louis and Chicago fairs, the 
fiscal conduct of the Exposition has clearly 
been a shining success. Indeed, it has given 
a lesson to European managers. Some of 
the great exhibitions on the Continent have 
been almost disastrous, that of Vienna in 
1873 having left a deficit of nearly $8,000,000, 
and that at Paris in 1900 having failed in 
spite of national and municipal gifts and 
the issue of admission tickets with numbers 
for lottery drawings attached. But the ac- 
counting of expositions is by no means 
standardized, and much of San Francisco’s 
advantage may be only apparent. It has not 
yet paid back the appropriation of $5,000,000 
authorized by the State or the equal amount 
given by the city; while the private citizens 
who subscribed $7,500,000 in capital stock 
are not likely to get it all back. The Expo- 
sition is now enjoying its most crowded sea- 
son, and the total of admissions does not 
seem likely to surpass that of over 27,500,- 
000 at Chicago. 





The grand jury which has been sitting 
at Marietta, Ga., has at least succeeded in 
indicting all Cobb County. Given a com- 
munity of the knavishly indifferent, to para- 
phrase Carlyle, how could zeal for justice 
be evolved from their united official action? 
Though succeeding grand juries :re author- 
ized to resume investigation if fresh evi- 
dence appears, Cobb County has in effect 
served notice on the country that the great 
majority of her citizens so approve of the 
lynching of Leo Frank that they are willing 
to let the crime sink into history unpun- 
ished. What is the country to do about it? 
This ending of the affair makes it plain that 
the one thing that can be done by better 
sentiment, North and South, is to push for- 
ward an educational campaign which shall 
revolutionize the entire attitude of commu- 
nities like northern Georgia towards these 
anti-legal proceedings. The nation-wide in- 
terest aroused by the Frank case should 
make the time peculiarly propitious for a 








crusade against mob outbreaks, on a mo, 
organized plan than ever before. 





Berlin’s official estimate of the Russi» 
losses since May 1 as 1,100,000 prisoners ay 
300,000 killed and wounded will raise 
question how thoroughly the official Germa 
figures for prisoners must be accepted. py. 
ing the entire conduct of the war it has be 
a fairly safe rule to accept official stay 
ments in dealing with the facts of Victory 
and defeat, as true. It may be differg 
when it comes to numbers. There are , 
servers who have all along questioned 4 
German figures for Russian prisoners. yy 
aire Belloc in his review of the first year, 
the war squarely refuses to believe. 
charges that Berlin has a way of duplicy. 
ing captures and of including large mp 
bers of civilians. Thus, writing in the cary 
days of August, when by Berlin accounts 
Russian prisoners in Galicia were neary 
700,000, Mr. Belloc places the number at 2H, 
000. On the other hand, he estimates ¢ 
Russian losses in killed and wounded at 
million, whereas Berlin’s estimate for; 
period longer by a month places them at on); 
300,000. If the truth lies somewhere betwee 
the two estimates, we believe that it lis 
much nearer Berlin’s figures than Mr. B¢ 
loc’s. Allowing for duplications and civili 
prisoners, the Russian prisoners since tb 
beginning of the great drive in May shou! 
come close to a million. 





Berlin’s figures are interesting in the lig) 
they throw on the probable total losses « 
Russia since the beginning of hostilitie 
These losses have been exaggerated. Whe 
one reads of nearly two million prisone 
the natural tendency is to allow for a») 


‘portionate loss in killed and wounded, # 


so obtain an enormous total. But it 

been pointed out that if the Russian tro 
are captured with ease the casualties mv 
be much smaller than in the obstinate fz’ 
ing on the western front. This is confirm 
by Berlin’s estimate of 1,100,000 prisone 
and 300,000 dead and wounded, in spite’ 
the fact, as Berlin says, that the Russia 
saved their artillery “by recklessly sac 

ing their infantry.” Altogether, by Berlit 
figures, Russia has lost about two milli 
prisoners, and this ratio would give a (4 
of only 600,000 casualties, or a total loss 
2,600,000. Allow for the savage fighting 
the Carpathians and around Lodz and! 
fore Warsaw last winter, and it is still p 
able that Russia’s total losses are less () 
3,000,000 men, or not much above German) 
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ept : 
THE HESPERIAN. 








The sinking of the Hesperian has sudden- 
- cast a cloud over the situation. That 
»e cloud may be soon, and completely, 
jspelled is the earnest hope of the Amer- 
an people. The genuineness of their sat- 
action over the clearing up of our dis- 
ute with Germany, so plainly promised by 
ount Bernstorff’s note of a few days ago, 
as manifest. One reason for expecting 
hat the sinking of the Hesperian will not 
rove to be the undoing of all this is the 
Imost unthinkable outrageousness of the 
ct, if it is an outrage at all. It is true 
hat the Lusitania outrage also seemed un- 
hinkable before it happened; but there is 
yital difference. So far from Germany 
aving promised at that time to respect 
he laws of war in her treatment of peace- 
| ships, she had expressly notified the 
orld that she would set those laws at 
aught; the reason for confidence that the 
usitania was safe was that the world 
ould not believe that Germany would 
larry the lawlessness and barbarism she 
ad foreshadowed to their furthest pos- 
ible limits. She herself, however, was in 
position to say that she had done no 
hore than she had threatened. But Count 
Bernstorff’s note was a withdrawal of that 
hreat, and an explicit promise of absten- 
on from any repetition of the crime. If, 
herefore, the Hesperian was torpedoed 
ithout warning and without cause given 
y herself, Germany would be guilty of an 
mmediate and shameless violation of a 
olemn written promise upon which the 
nk was hardly dry, made to a great neu- 
ral nation which had shown its sincere 
esire for a continuance of friendly rela- 
ons with her. Until the facts have been 
rought out more thoroughly than is the 
as yet, it is reasonable to suppose that 
nh explanation will be forthcoming which 
ill restore the conditions in which, dur- 
ing the past few days, we have been taking 
uch keen satisfaction. 
But, while it is sincerely to be hoped 
nd expected that this latest disaster to an 
tlantic liner will be accounted for in 
uch a manner as to permit of the con- 
Hnuance of progress towards a complete set- 
ement of the issue between this country 
nd Germany, there is one result which 
ight unquestionably to follow from the 
ccurrence. It is a sharp reminder of the 
ncompleteness of the understanding that 
thus far been arrived at. The brief 
ote addressed by Ambassador Bernstorff to 
retary Lansing was in itself by no 
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means free from doubt as to its interpreta- terday to get a clearer definition of where 


tion, and moreover it did not profess to the matter stands than is given in Bern- 


give more than a mere fragment of the 
communication which the Ambassador had 
received from the Imperial Government. 
What caused it to be received as almost 


tantamount to a settlement was not so much | 
what it explicitly said as the spirit that 


seemed evidently behind it—a spirit indl- 
cated not only by what was contained in 


the note itself, but even more by the man.- | 
ner of Count Bernstorff's approach to Mr. | 


Lansing, and by the extremely conciliatory 
character of the dispatch which the Ger- 
man Government sent to ours immediately 
upon receipt of the news of the sinking of 
the Arabic. On the face of it—what with 
the use of the word “liner,” and what with 
the meagreness of the communication as a 
whole—the note of Count Bernstorff did not 
by any means cover all the ground 
volved in our contention for the safety of 


in- 


life upon merchant ships. But it was gen- 


erally felt that the German Government had | 


probably gone as far as could be expected 
in its first disavowal of a submarine policy 
by which it had set such great store; and 
that, while thus “saving its face” as far 
as possible in this communication, it would 
presently become clear that its yielding to 
our contentions was substartially complete. 

The destruction of the Hesperian must 
bring sharply home to the country the ne- 
cessity of a more solid basis than this for 
national assurance. The Administration 
has maintained a prudent reserve, indeed 
almost complete silence, on the subject. A 
few words of general satisfaction were all 
that Secretary Lansing permitted himself 
when the long-standing tension upon which 
the interest of the whole nation had been 
centred was suddenly relieved; and nothing 
has been added since, either by the Secre- 
tary or the President, to that brief com- 
ment. Accordingly the Administration will 
not be under any embarrassment whatever 
in any determination which the Hesperian 
incident may influence it to take as regards 
the nature of the assurances which it will 
accept as satisfying our demands, or as to 
the time during which it will be willing 
to wait for that fuller statement of the Ger- 
man position of which Count Bernstorff’s 
note appeared to be merely a precursor. 
Even if it shall turn out that the sinking 
of the Hesperian was caused by a mine and 
not by a submarine, in which case the event 
has logically no connection with the dis- 
pute, it will still have served psychologi- 
cally to sharpen the issue. We shall all be 
more anxious to-morrow than we were yes- 





storff’s note; and the sooner it is obtained 
the less danger will there be of everything 
being upset by some new and startling oc- 


currence. 


SEDAN DAY ONCE MORE. 
Forty-five years ago, when the news of 
Sedan and the fall of the French Empire 
reached this country, the event was hailed 
not only as a great military achievement, 


but as the triumph of a just cause. At that 


time the world did not know of Bismarck 
and the Ems telegram. But even if the Iron 
Chancellor’s share in bringing about the war 
had been known, it is doubtful whether the 
sympathies of this neutral nation would 
have been radically different 


tal issues would have remained the same. 


The fundamen- 
The German states were fighting for the 
realization of their national unity against 
a Government whose basis was the Napoleon- 
ic tradition and whose prestige, now rapidly 
waning, had been nourished on foreign ad- 
venture and the glory of playing the ar- 
biter of European destinies. The Napoleonic 
empire represented a dying tradition. Mere- 
ly the revolt of the German people against 
French aspirations towards a European dic- 
tatorship would have been a service to civ- 
ilization. But in itself the new German 
Empire marked the advent of a new force 
rich in potentialities. “In the interest of 
that orderly and intellectual progress of 
which the world now expects Germany t¢ 
set the example,” wrote E. L. Godkin in the 
Nation in September, 1870. In that month 
Jermany stood forth as the conqueror of 
France and of liberal, neutral opinion. 

On the same page that thus welcomed the 
German nation among the fraternity of the 
Powers the following words occur: “France 
has for sixty years sacrificed her peace, her 
liberty, her literature, and her art to the 
perfection of her military machine, and has 
rested satisfied with such influence as it 
gave her.” Substitute Germany for France, 
and that is the indictment which the press 
of this neutral country hurled against a mill- 
tary power on the occasion of another Sedan 
Day, a year ago. During the first week of 
September, 1914, we in this country did not 
know how it stood with Germany’s case in 
the trial by battle. We knew that the tide 
was running in her favor, but how near to 
success she was we did not know. The first 
wireless reports of German victories were 
only a few days old, and we were still under 
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the spell of the Belgian episode. But if we 
were uncertain as to the precise inclination 
of the balance of victory we were under no 
doubts as to the swinging of the moral bal- 
ance. It is no exaggeration to say that in 
neutral America the Kaiser was execrated 
as the prime mover in the calamitous war, 


as the violator of treaty rights, as the invad- 
er of a weak and neutral country. 


Looking back in the fuller knowledge of 
later events we see that in Germany they 
were under no doubts as to where they stood 
in the test of war. They had beaten the Al- 
lied armies all along the line in the first 
pitched battles of the war, they were in 
close pursuit of the enemy, and on Sedan 
Day they were within striking distance of 
Paris. So confident were they of victory 
and a speedy end of the war that von Kluck, 
precisely on Sedan Day, broke off his march 
to Paris, and with superb disdain attempt- 
ed the perilous feat of parading his army 
with flank exposed to the enemy’s full front, 
in cheerful confidence of breaking that front 
and crushing all organized opposition. On 
September 3 the French Government fied 
from Paris after issuing an appeal to the 
country which rang like a cry of despair. 
We see now that the facts on September 2 
warranted the German leaders in believing 
that they had won. Thus the German na- 
tion stood on Sedan Day a year ago, vic- 
torious In the field, disastrously beaten in the 
At Berlin 
the latter circumstance was held of no ac- 
Right would rally to the side of the 
victor, and if not, could be dispensed with. 


moral judgment of the world. 


count. 


Sedan Day in 1915 finds the military sit- 
uation greatly altered. The victories over 
Russia are there to cheer the nation, and the 
firm hope in ultimate victory is still assert- 
ed. But even from the German point of 
view it is not such a triumph as seemed to 
lie in the lap of the Kaiser on September 2 
In beating down Russia at the 
end of more than a year of tremendous exer- 
tions and at the cost of untold sacrifices Ger- 
many has beaten only one of a circle of 
formidable opponents. To bring about the 
ultimate victory that Germany expects, still 
greater sacrifices are confessedly needed. To 
enter into a balancing of precise gain and 
loss is not necessary here. In actual gain, it 
is a question whether Germany’s conquests 
in Russia and the west atone for the loss of 
her merchant fleet, her colonies, her world 
trade, and the destruction of the splendid in- 
dustrial fabric which was the great showing 
of the Germany that arose after 1870. 


a year ago. 


With the prospect eliminated of a crush- 





ing triumph such as she looked forward to 
on Sedan Day a year ago, a triumph which 
would have atoned for the moral weakness 
fof her case, Germany has now recognized 
the need of straightening that fatal gap in 
her defences. Hence the recognition that 
she cannot afford to flout neutral rights and 
neutral opinion. Hence the effort to offset 
the stigma of Belgium by advancing the 
promise of a free Poland and the champion- 
ship of the rights of the Jews in Russia. 
Hence the unmistakable effort to erase the 
impression in this, the most powerful of 
neutral nations, that German victory would 
be a calamity for the world and to reawak- 
en, if possible, the sentiment of forty-five 
years ago when Sedan was welcomed in this 
country as a great stroke for civilization. 








THE NAVY’S DILEMMA. 





Pity the poor Navy Department! On July 
21 President Wilson wrote to Secretary Dan- 
fels asking him to get the “best minds in 
the Navy Department to work” on the mat- 
ter “of a wise and adequate naval pro- 
gramme.” Since then all the minds in the 
Navy Department have been agitated on 
this subject, and, if current Washington gos- 
sip is correct, the experts are not only up 
a tree, but are ungracefully reposing in its 
topmost branches. Or, to use a more nau- 
tical figure, they are so far at sea as to be 
beyond vision of the coast they are to pro- 
tect. For, if the truth must be told, this 
horrid European war, while greatly increas- 
ing the demand for preparedness, has delib- 
erately unsettled all the established naval 
theories, and has not as yet definitely estab- 
lished any new facts or tactics or proved 
the superiority of any particular arm, unless 
it be the submarine. 


Take the question of the battleship. Its 
supporters admit that it is helpless the min- 
ute a submarine appears, and has to flee to 
the nearest harbor for shelter, there to be 
protected in every conceivable way. If an 
English battleship goes to sea to-day, she 
is surrounded by a small fleet of destroyers 
and torpedo-boats that course around her 
“like a pack of mad greyhounds,” according 
to a naval writer. The one argument which 
the defender of the battleship has is that it 
has given to England the command of the 
sea, although hidden away in an obscure har- 
bor, just as the German battleships are put 
up, in camphor presumably, at Kiel. This 
is like a game of cards in which no one dares 
show what he holds, but in which the man 








who says he has the largest number of 








trumps wins without laying them on 
table. It would seem as if out of this mig); 
be worked some international arrangemey, 
by which all loss of life on battleships coy 
be spared, and sea-fights avoided, by simp), 
letting umpires count the battleships on ea: 
side, as they Me at their hidden anchorages 
and award the victory to the side having t, 
most. The drawback to that would be thy 
it would unduly stimulate battleship pp 
duction. At all events, the fact is that th 
battleship has proved of no avail in acti 
thus far, and the newest has made lit) 
impression on the coast defences of the 
Dardanelles. 

Soon after the war began there was a hoy) 
because our navy was so deficient in bat. 
tle-cruisers—they were to be the ships of 
the future. Since the inception of our mod. 
ern fleet, our Navy Department has, like 
every other, slavishly followed the British, 
Great Britain had battle-cruisers, and Ger 
many had imitated her, so we must fall ip 
line. Then came the one battle, betwee 
equal modern forces, that off Heligoland, 
and behold! the newest and finest British 
battle-cruiser, the Lion, was put out of busi. 
ness by a single German shot, which pene 
trated her vitals and so disabled her that she 
had to be towed in as if she were a wooden 
frigate of 1861. Then it appeared that the 
chief damage to the German ships was done 
to their decks, the range being so great (the 
big ships actually began firing at each other 
when they were only just visible throug) 
telescopes) that the British shots, instead 
of striking the sides, came plunging from 
above. As a result, there has actually been 
some discussion in Washington as to whetb 
er the decks of ships must not be roofed 
over with heavy armor! Of course, each sbi) 
is to have a triple bottom hereafter to guar 
against submarines—all of which enormous 
ly increases their cost and unwieldiness 
and yet gives no assurance whatever tba 
the ship will stay afloat if submarined. 

Indeed, before the war, a French admiral, 
Degouy, went so far as to say that the onl 
hope for the battleship was its transform 
tion into a submarine! The submersible 
battleship, he thinks, will be about the siz 
of the surface ships of ten or fifteen years 
ago. But the British have shown that the 
aeroplane is a very effective weapon agains 
the submarine, and if you greatly increas 
the latter’s size, it becomes much less i= 
mune from attack. Again, if you can havt 
submersible battleships, you can have sub 
mersible cargo-boats, as the Manchest’ 
Guardian points out, and then what Is to be 
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come of submarine blockades, or any other 
kind? Then, to the confusion of the experts, 
submarines have been sinking submarines, 
and the British appear to have developed a 
defence against them which is beginning 
to tell heavily—the English have lost only 
four or five auxiliary cruisers by torpedoes 
in the last eight months in all the warfare 
in the Channel and the North Sea. No reg- 
ular British warship has been sunk outside 
of the Adriatic since January 1. None the 
jess, as British writers freely admit, the sub- 
marine has done so well that it is likely to 
be the prevailing type of warship, with its 
antidotes yet to be fully developed. How- 
ever, it has been suggested in Washington 
by an officer that if a submarine appears on 
the surface, her crew should carry armor- 
ed umbrellas to protect themselves from 
aeroplane bombs! 

As for dirigible balloons, of which the 
navy has ordered one, we are still in the 
dark as to the failure of the Zeppelins to do 
anything but kill and maim civilians. It is 
said that they do not use all the terrible ex- 
plosives they could carry because it would 
stagger humanity if they did. At any rate, 
here is another problem the navy men have 
to dispose of. As for questions of gunfire, if 
naval battles are to be fought by ships at a 
range of twelve miles, or when they are al- 
most invisible, every preconceived theory of 
gunnery must be cast aside. Truly, the lot 
of the navy officers and officials who must 
make their recommendations to Mr. Wilson 
is not an enviable one. At heart many of 
them must agree with the common-sense of 
Representative Kitchin’s statement that the 
time to legislate for the navy is when the 
war is over and its lessons can be really as- 
certained. As it is, the chances are that, 
being compelled to ask for something, and 
not knowing what, they will pass the plate 
to the taxpayer for a good bit more of every- 
thing—in fear and trembling lest the need- 
lessness of the soup and the fish become ap- 
parent before they can draw from the Trea- 
sury what Congress grants for the roast and 
the dessert. 


WHAT MAY BE HOPED FOR FROM 
THE “SHORT BALLOT.” 





In a letter printed in the New York Eve- 
ning Post, the claims of the short-ballot 
amendments are challenged upon grounds 
quite different from those which have been 
most current. The correspondent does not 
seek to dispose of those claims by labelling 
the proposal as undemocratic; he envelops 


the question in an atmosphere far more phil- 
osophical. But whether objections of the 
nature of those advanced in this communi- 
cation have more substance than those of the 
ordinary standpatter may well be questioned. 
If there be any who expect that through the 
mere agency of the short ballot “sinecures, 
extravagance, trespasses, and graft, and all 
the ills that afflict the body politic where a 
short ballot does not exist, will promptly dis- 
appear,” we quite agree with this writer that 
there is nothing in experience or in human 
nature to support these hopes. But we have 
no reason to believe that either the advo- 
cates of the short ballot or any considerable 
portion of the public which has been won 
over to its support indulge in any such idle 
dreams. 


In regard to reforms in the mechanism of 
government, two opposite errors are made 
with about equal frequency—the error of 
ascribing to them a self-contained potency 
which they do not possess, and the error of 
supposing that if they do not possess this 
potency they are valueless or of little ac- 
count. The Australian ballot will not insure 
pure elections in a community utterly in- 
different to the purity of elections; but 
throughout the country thousands of com- 
munities which, in the days of the old-fash- 
ioned ballot, were constantly afflicted with 
the evil of fraudulent elections, have found 
it perfectly easy almost completely to elim- 
inate that evil. The merit system in the 
civil service does not by merely being writ- 
ten into the statute book do away with the 
spoils system; but in the national Govern- 
ment, and in a number of our States and cit- 
ies, the merit-system laws have been quite 
sufficient to reduce to comparatively insig- 
nificant dimensions the plague of spoils— 
and this during a period in which the mag- 
nitude of the spoils themselves, or rather of 
what would have been spoils under the old 
system, has enormously increased. In this 
matter there has been accomplished some- 
thing little short of a revolution; and it was 
accomplished without any change in human 
nature. The mere writing of the law alone 
did not bring it about; what it did do was 
to give efficacy to sincere and intelligent ef- 
forts directed to that end, which without 
the law would have continued to be ineffec- 
tive. 

It is the same way with the short ballot. 
Like nearly all the maxims that condense 
into an epigram great questions of human 
conduct, those that point to the futility of 
mere changes in governmental mechanism 
are but half-truths at best. That “the stream 





cannot rise higher than its source”; that 
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“the welfare of society is dependent upon the 
character of its members”; that, as Pope 
bas it— 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate'’er is best administered is best— 


all these things are very good as warnings 
against the expectation of miraculous relief 
But 
to accept them as complete guidance wou): 
be to bot 


through mere readjustments of form. 
ignor« abstract reason anc con- 
crete experience In some sense it may be 
true enough that a people gets as good gov- 
ernment as it deserves; but everything de- 
pends upon what you mean by deserts. If we 


were all sufficiently wise, sufficiently vir- 


tuous, and sufficiently energetic, we could 
doubtless compe] good government out of any 
ab- 
surd. But taking men as they are, nothing 


form of laws and institutions, however 


is more certain than that the degree in 
which the excellence of their government 
may be made to correspond to the desires of 
the community depends to a quite immea- 
surable extent upon the ease or the difi- 
culty with which the apparatus can be made 
to respond to those desires. The people of 
New York State, for example, some years 
ago showed quite that they 


wanted the kind of government which was 


unmistakably 


represented by the character and the pur- 


poses of Gov. Hughes; they showed it not 
only in electing him, but in the way in 
which they responded to his appeals for sup- 
port against the forces with which he had 
constantly to contend while in the Executive 
Will anybody say that it would have 


made absolutely no difference if he had been 


chair. 


free to give himself to the accomplishment 


of his purposes without being compelled to 


struggle with those obstacles? 


That New Jersey has had the short ballot 
and yet has suffered under an aggravated 
form of bose rule only shows that more is 
necessary for the achievement of pure and 
efficient government than the mere short- 
ness of the ballot. On the other hand, when 
one speaks of the failure of the movement 
in 


our cities to cure the ills of municipal gov- 


towards concentration of responsibility 


ernment, we can but say that one files in 
the face of facts which, so far as we know, 
very few would dispute. It may almost be 
said that the adoption of the New York city 
charter marked the beginning of a new era 
in American municipal government, an era 
presenting so great a contrast to what had 
preceded it that the most sanguine reformer 
could hardly have supposed the change to be 
possible in so short a time. There is scarce- 
ly a great city in the country that has not 


advanced to a position in which scandals 
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which in former days were regarded as onal 
ters of course have come to be almost un 
thinkable; and increased concentration 01, 
responsibility has undeniably been a chiei 
agency in making this improvement possible. 
But, as the history of our own city only too 
amply attests, the change has been by no 
has the prog- 


sontinuity. The 


means automatic, nor indeed 
ress been one of unbroken 
better form of government has but been a 


means of making solid achievement possible | 


by a reasonable amount of earnest effort, 


whereas under the old form the effort re- 


quired was beyond the capacity of our store 


of civic virtue. And the same thing may 
be expected in the State government when 
the 


reach of the citizens, and the same power 


the same means have been put within 
lodged in the hands of those to whom they 
entrust the administration of their affairs 


NERVE AND SKILL IN COMPETITION. 


What 
standardization that seems to have been at- 
tained in 
would be borne out by the showing in the 


has been said about the higher 


tennis as compared with golf 
two championship competitions just fnish- 
ed. Of the golf 


shot up 


“triumvirate’—the word 


has into popularity, and trium- 


virates we shall have for some time to 


come—all three went down in the early 


the 
survived the early rounds 


triumvirate all 
At FPorest Hills 
An upset in 


rounds. Of tennis 
the older players prevailed 
golf usually means the triumph of young 
pluck over tried skill. In tennis, on the 
other hand, it means the tri- 
umph of veteran strategy and cunning over 
fiery youth. That golf is the more open 
game is shown by the number of men who 
have won first and second place during the 
last ten years. In golf the twenty places 
have been held by fifteen men. [n tennis the 
twenty places have been held by only six 
men. 

In theory, the showing ought to be the 
other way. Games may be divided into two 
classes, the full competitive and the semit- 
competitive. In the first you fight against 
nature and an opponeat. Such are tennis, 
baseball, football, where there is another 
man to prevent your working your will on 
the ball. Golf comes with all the fleld sports 
under the semi-competitive games, where 
essentially you play against yourself. Your 
own condition primarily determines how fast 
you will cover the mile on the track or the 
four miles on the water or the eighteen holes 
on the links. Any interference with an op- 


usually 





ponent’s doing his best constitutes a foul. 
In golf the only element of the kind is the 
stymie, and the morality of this play has 
lately been brought into question. In theory, 
tennis would be on the same basis as golf if 
the game consisted entirely in serving and 
the winner were determined by the least 
number of double faults in a given number 
of strokes. Yet theory is put entirely to 
flight by the facts. Golf, instead of being the 
more consistent game of the two, is much 
the more erratic. A correspondent from De- 
troit protested against the description of 
one player’s game as mechanically effective. 
There is nothing mechanical in golf; and 
he quoted one eminent professional of the 
links: “You can’t get far if the Lord isn’t 
with you.” This would put golf in the same 
class with the German armies. 

To speak of golf as semi-competitive is to 
allow for the element of human opposition. 
Ouimet’s fight against Vardon and Ray was 
very nearly as direct combat as if the Eng- 
lish players had been permitted by the rules 
of the game to intercept Ouimet’s ball ana 
send it into a trap or bunker. The factor of 
playing to win enters into all games. And 
yet there is golf history, with its numerous 
instances of practice games made in marvel- 
lous figures, proving that the presence of a 
human opponent is not essential to bring 
out the best in a player. If, therefore, golf 
is uncertain, the explanation may be found 
in two facts: first, that the most formidable 
human opponent a man can meet is himself, 
and, secondly, that an inanimate opponent 
in the shape of bunker, trap, water hazard, 
or deep grass can arouse as much exaspera- 
tion and be as fully destructive of nervous 
tissue as the most alert of living competi- 
tors. If anything, the obstacle is the more 
serious in golf. It is dumb rage that throws 
a man completely off his game, the presence 
of an enemy who is visible, but silent, con- 
temptuously indifferent, who will not be 
“rattled” by your fine shot, and will not 
grow reckless when it scores against you. 
The effect of a sliced drive behind a tree, 
for its destructive psychological reaction, is 
not to be compared with a deadly placement 
by McLoughlin. 

The psychology of golf is a problem which, 
we believe, Professor Miinsterberg has not 
yet tackled with his measuring instruments. 
The results would be interesting. We might 
obtain a more precise explanation than the 
one outlined above fo~ the puzzling fact that 
in golf, which theoretically should be more 
certain than tennis, we never dare speak of 
the invincible Travers as we used to speak 





of the inv.acible McLoughlin. 
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GERMANY IN ANTE-BELLUM FRANCE— 
PEACEFUL PENETRATION VERSuUs 
WAR. 


By STODDARD DEWEY. 


Paris, August 21. 


Have Americans any idea of the extent to 
which—before the war—Germans had pene. 
trated France? Those in France who knew 
best the conditions of her industry and com. 
merce, and agriculture, even, were not awake 
to it. Now that it is becoming known, jt 
throws a queer light on Germany’s attempted 
justification for entering into war so reck- 
lessly—that she was “encircled” and deprived 
of necessary “expansion.” 

The French Government has so far “se. 
questered” over 12,000 properties held by 
Germans in France. This represents rather 
more than fewer business enterprises; for 
many were company properties with branches 
in various parts of French territory, or 
one company was often engaged in multiple 
trade. The number also does not include 
countless business houses and undertakings 
carried on by more or less freshly natural- 
ized French citizens hailing from across the 
Rhine and still retaining interests there. These 
sequestered properties are neither confiscated 
nor are their business operations brought to 
en end; but they are placed in the hands of a 
French Government receiver, to be adminis- 
tered with strict accountability until the 
peace settlement shall decide their future 
status. 

Exactly what number of individual Ger- 
raans thus found their opportunity of money- 
inaking in France it would be difficult to cal- 
culate; and moreover these openly German 
houses do not account for all the Germans 
finding occupation in France. They were 
everywhere—waiters in hotels, and brokers’ 
clerks at the Bourse, and wherever interna- 
tional commission business or intermediaries 
were needed. And this leaves still beyond 
calculation the really German companies or- 
ganized under the French law, which little 
by little were taking vast control of all sorts 
of industry and trade and navigation. And 
it was the same in Italy, not to speak of 
England. 

A good example of what has been going on 
is the quite recent sequestering in Paris of 
the properties of a single man—Herr Jellinek, 
of the famous Mercedes Company. For the 
rest of France this had been done some time 
ago. They were his private properties, and 
are roughly estimated at a value of $40,000,- 
000. There was among them at least one 
hotel and villas on the Riviera; but he was 
also chief stockholder in six Paris hotels, 
in another at Trouville, and so on. 

The most notorious of these was the Hotel 
Astoria, which now serves as the Japanese 
ambulance hospital. At the very beginning 
of war, while the hotel was still open, a wire- 
less telegraph station was discovered on the 
roof, and a war story was made of the mapn- 
ager having been set up against a wall and 
incontinently shot. That is perhaps the way 
things would have been done in his Father- 
land. In reality, the French authorities ac- 
cepted his explanation, good or bad, and he 
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< been in a concentration camp until, very 
tely, a charge of embezzlement brought him 
k to answer before the courts. 
The real crime had been, for half a dozen 
ears, the existence of his hotel building. 
ontrary to all municipal regulation, its 
sight had been run up above the sky-line of 
»e neighboring circle of uniform houses, 
hich give due proportion and symmetry to 
he great open space around Napoleon's Arc 
e Triomphe. Art Kolossal in such a neigh- 
hood! Across the circle another hotel, 
iso I think controlled by Germans, had set 
e example a little earlier, but not with such 
normity. Well, until the war, neither legal 
rocess nor municipal right had been able 
, bring about the due cutting down of this 
onument! 
It is not the place here to go into the very 
plicated subject of the preferential treat- 
vent of Germany by France in matters of 
ternational trade, and of German trade in 
rance itself. This was a result of the 
reaty of Frankfort, which was made after 
he war of 1870, and has been backed up 
anu militart by Germany ever since. Be- 
des customs tariffs and treatment more fa- 
orable than the most favored nation clause 
ver secured for England, its hard and 
ast provisions were so interpreted as to give 
e German resident in France privileges over 
renchmen themselves. 
Baron von Schoen, the last German Ambas- 
ador, was an adept at such interpretation, 
nd terrorized French Government authorities 
ith his threats. A German business of au- 
omobile tires, organized as a French com- 
any, ought legally to have manufactured in 
rance the products which it put on the 
rranch market—or it should have imported 
em from its German factory, duly marked 
de in Germany,” and have paid the legal 
uties. It found it cheaper to make its tires 
n Germany, to declare them at the frontier 
s undutiable material, and to mark them— 
eforehand at the German factory—“made in 
ance.” When the French customs tried 
» apply the law against this puerile evasion, 
aron von Schoen became so threatening thac 
he breach of law and treaty was overlooked. 
o it was ever since the Kaiser’s threat at 
angier, and particularly since Agadir. 
This was direct sharp practice, but the 
tra-sclentific “specifications” of a new cus- 
oms tariff made by Germany also kept for 
erself all the favors in the reciprocity guar- 
nteed to France by the Treaty of Frankfort. 
he few who follow in the United States 
merican international relations will not need 
ninding of the virtual confiscation of 
ndard Oil property which was only sus- 
nded by the war (if it has been suspend- 
d), and the laughing of our diplomacy out 
f court in the negotiations concerning the 
otash monopoly some years ago. As to 
nee, during forty-four years Germany has 
m her everlasting Shylock. 
A little inland from the Norman seaport of 
yaen, there was iron ore which the French 
a not succeeded in working. Little by little, 
err Thyssen, the rival of Krupp, bought up 
he land roundabout, and obtained a conces- 
on for a railway to the port, where he bought 
: nd. A hue and cry was raised just 
h time to allow Government to take over the 
miles of rail, but Thyssen kept 40 per 
int. of the mining company’s stock, with the 
bligation of using his German coal in the 



















































smelting. A line of vessels was to secure 
communications comfortably through the 
length of the Channel to a port in northern 
France, and so on to Germany. The comple- 
tion of this scheme for Germanizing France 
war, too, has frustrated; but a similar taking 
possession of French mines by Germans was 
elsewhere an accomplished fact. 


In the long run, more important than these 
showy enterprises would have been the slow, 
steady, sure infiltration of Germans into every 
line of French business. There is a big dress- 
making house near the Paris Opéra, the fin- 
gers of whose German backer were In many 
pies, including a fashionable perfume. Looking 
down the list of sequestered properties in 
Paris and surroundings, I find machine tools, 
and antiquities, clocks, cabinet-making, and 
galvanized tin boxes, commission houses, 
gloves, furs, knives, jewelry, electric appli- 
ances, numerous “banks,” and so on, and so 
on—and “articles de Paris.” At Havre, Ger- 
mans had their hands on coffee, cotton, pep- 
per, oils, dye-woods—with a pork butcher an‘l 
a ladies’ tailor. In central France, in the re- 
mote region of Le Puy, Germans were installed 
for laces, sewing and farm machines, hard- 
ware, leather, weaving, and pottery, lead- 
pencils, and manufactured rubber (tires “made 
in France”), furs, beer, playthings, and paper 
and printing. 

So it has been going on all over the fair 
land of France. In the French protectorate 
of Tunis, ninety-seven German business 
houses have been sequestered. Wherever 
France has put her foot in Morocco, it has 
been the same; and the Mannesma’ n brothers 
were backed by German threats when they 
claimed universally all mining lands in virtue 
of concessions, inexplicit and unmapped, ob- 
tained from one or other fleeting Sultan. 
Progress was steady, and French law in prac- 
tice protected Germans when it did not give 
them advantages over Frenchmen. 


Even yet I have spoken only of the pene- 
tration of France by Germans personally. They 
had no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
spread of their products, material and intel- 
lectual. Their manufactured articles—often, 
as I have noticed, labelled “articles de Paris” 
—were in every shop. Their methods of pain- 
ful erudition triumphed in the University at 
the expense of French common-sense and 
clearness. The Salon d’Automne was given 
over to their peculiar art, to a degree that 
has made suspicious minds imagine a fell 
design on their part to do away utterly with 
distinctive French taste. Opera and one state 
theatre were won over to their mistiness. 
And only war has opened to French Social- 
ists the abyss in which the country they loved 
was to be lost in a Germanization of human- 
ity under the label of internationalism. 


All this is now of the past. From work- 
men to professors of philosophy, Frenchmen 
have had sharp evidence of war to bring 
their minds and hearts back to themselves. 
I wonder if Germans in industry and com- 
merce really expected that victory in war, 
with all its consequences of destruction and 
hate, would advance their interests faster than 
the peaceful penetration which was so sure. 
Perhaps they, too, are victims of Prussian 
militarism. It is certainly difficult to see 
how German business will once more gaia 
possession of France. This generation is not 
likely to see again the peaceful invasions of 
German companies under protection of a 


watchful Ambassador, ready at a moment's 
notice to emit threats that 
rebounding 


—vaulted like hall. 


THE NATIONAL REGISTRATION ACT—AN 
EMERGENCY MEASURE WHICH WILL 








PROBABLY BE OF LITTLE SERVICE 
By T. L. GILMOUR 
LONDON, August 17 

| We have all been busily engaged during 
} the week-end in filling up the forms dis- 
tributed throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, in accordance with the terms of 
the National Registration act—all of us, that 
is, who are over fifteen and under sixty-five. 
Parliament, in its wisdom, has decreed that 
this record of our national human resources 
shall be made, and the work has been car- 
ried out with, for the most part, efficiency 
and success from the point of view of or- 
ganization. Twenty-five million forms have 
been printed; local bodies have been entrust- 
ed with the task of their distribution, collec- 
tion, and the tabulation of the results, and 


these local bodies have called for and ob- 
tained the assistance of an army of volun- 
teers to supplement their regular staffs. In 
its way, it is an admirable piece of organiza- 
tion, but its utility is a question upon which 
there is by no means complete unanimity of 
opinion. If we are to believe those who have 
been most clamorous for the work to be done, 
the completion of the national Register is to 
mark the beginning of a new era of national 
efficiency for the purposes of the war. “In 
twenty-four hours,” wrote one enthusiast in 
u Sunday paper, “the National Register will 
be an actuality, and in a few days its prac- 
tical use as an implement of state should 
have begun.” ‘This is, perhaps, the high-water 
mark of expectation, but it is none the less 
merely an exaggerated statement of the hopes 
which have been fostered in the minds of a 
large section of the population; hopes which, 
in the judgment of another not inconsider- 
able section, are inevitably doomed to disap- 
pointment. 

The one thing which is beyond dispute 
about the National Register is that it was 
an emergency measure. No student of what 
is happening to-day in England can escape 
from the conclusion that the British Govern- 
ment and the British people are engaged in 
the gigantic task of improvising measures to 
meet a condition of things which neither Gov- 
ernment nor people have foreseen. In a sense 
this is a reproach to us; but there is an- 
other sense in which we may call this very 
unpreparedness in aid of our plea that the 
responsibility for this world-catastrophe does 
not rest upon our shoulders. The underlying 
assumption upon which we in this country 
have hitherto organized our lives has been 
that peace was the normal condition of the 
existence of humanity, and war the abnormal. 
In Germany this assumption has been re- 
versed by the class which counts. I do not 
see any reason to doubt that the commercial 
classes in Germany—apart from certain strik- 
ing exceptions—and the great bulk of the in- 
dustrial and agricultural workers were de- 
sirous of the preservation of peace; but none 
the less the German Government was or- 





ganized for war. 
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The fact itself is not denied, and the best 
that can be said by those members of the gov- 
erning class in Germany who feel under any 
obligation to explain, is that war was neces- 
sary as a preliminary to the establishment of 
that German hegemony of Europe which must 
ultimately bestow on that continent, not mere- 
ly the blessings of a permanent peace, but the 
still greater treasures of the Kultur which is 
supposed to be Germany's large gift to hu- 
manity. 


This pseudo-philosophic justification of Ger- 
many’s war-preparedness we owe rather to 
those amazing professors in whose produc- 
tion Germany appears to enjoy a monopoly 
than to the East Prussian Junkers who are 
the real rulers of Germany, and to whom 
whatever credit there may be for this war- 
preparedness is due. 


And for our lack of war-preparedness we 
must as a nation take whatever blame may 
be rightly imputed to us. But the point I 
want to make clear to our friends in America 
is that we have had to improvise very largely 
since the outbreak of the war, that we are 
still engaged in the difficult task of adapting 
our resources to the end we now have in view, 
and that this stupendous task, carried out as 
it must necessarily be by finite human beings, 
must equally furnish, necessarily, abundant 
material for criticism, both at home and 
abroad. The new National Register at its best 
can only provide the Government with the 
means of obtaining certain information on 
which action can be based, and it is certain 
that many of the perfervid anticipations based 
upon the making of the Register are fore- 
doomed to disappointment. If the Register 
does not “in a few days demonstrate its util- 
ity” as an implement of state, the Govern- 
ment will once more find itself denounced in 
the columns of a certain class of newspapers 
as wholly incompetent to guide the national 
destinies. But those denunciations do not in- 
terpret the sentiments of the bulk of our 
people. Business men—the men who are ac- 
handle the practical affairs of 
life—do not fall into the vulgar error of sup- 
posing that twenty-five millions of forms can 
be tabulated and analyzed in a few days, or 
a few weeks, or that even when the informa- 
tion ts available the Government will be able 
to assign to each citizen the work which he 
is most capable of doing to assist the nation 
in attaining the final goal of victory. 

Yet it is as pathetic as it is disquieting to 
note the exaggerated hopes which are based 
upon the completion of the National Register. 
Look, for a moment, at the letter which 
Lord St. Audries has sent to the press, a let- 
ter instinct with the passion of patriotism, 
in which the writer—better remembered as 
Sir Alexander Acland-Hood, a former Chief 
Whip of the Tory party—recalls the reply 
which Captain Hood, of the Zealous, gave to 
Nelson at the battle of the Nile, when the 
Admiral asked if there was enough water to 
enable him to get in between the French fleet 
and the shore. “I don't know, sir,” Hood re- 
plied, “but with your permission I will stand 
And here is Lord 8t. Audries’s 


customed to 


in and try.” 


obviously sincere comment: “At this moment 
the great majority of men and women in this 
country want to ‘stand in and try.’” But they 
ask for directions from the Government as to 
how and where they are to try. 
National 


When the 


Register is completed the people 











expect the Government to direct every man 
and woman recorded in its lists to the par- 
ticular duty for which he or she is best 
fitted. 

Was there ever such a demand made upon 
a Government? What can possibly be Lord 
St. Audries’s conception of a “Government”? 
He cannot have a mental visk of Mr. As- 
quith, Mr. Lloyd George, and Lord Kitchener 
poring over the Register and deciding into 
which square, round, oblong, or polygonal 
hole each of the twenty-five million citi- 
zens is to be dropped. But if Cabinet Min- 
isters are not to undertake the task, per- 
haps it is the permanent Government officials 
who are to decide our fate. Unfortunately, 
every Government department is already 
working under extreme pressure, and has had 
to be strengthened by the importation of large 
numbers of competent outsiders. There re- 
mains the Registrar-General, who is the of- 
ficial responsible for the compilation of the 
Register, and under whose supervision the 
tabulation and analysis of results will be car- 
ried out. But Lord St. Audries certainly does 
not mean that the Registrar-General is to 
tell him and others in like case what they are 
to do; still less, I imagine, does he propose 
to place these autocratic state powers in the 
hands of the local officials, who are the sub- 
ordinates for this purpose of the Registrar- 
General. 

The plain fact is that, except for the purpose 
of obtaining a record of the men of military 
age who are not actually engaged in mili- 
tary duties, the National Register will prob- 
ably serve very little useful purpose, and the 
information as to the men of military age 
could obviously have been obtained with much 
less trouble and expenditure, and would have 
been so obtained but for the fact that, in 
that case, the opposition from those who do 
not want conscription would have been much 
more pronounced than against the more com- 
prehensive scheme. Outside the question of 
military service, the difficulty which the Gov- 
ernment is in is that it cannot utilize a tithe 
of the men who have already offered their 
services in any capacity for which they are 
required. 


The pretence that the Register is required 
because it will bring to the knowledge of “the 
Government” men whose services could be 
of use, but who are not offering their services, 
is offensive and unjust. What is really hap- 
pening is that the Government offices and in- 
dividual members of the Government are in- 
undated with offers of assistance from men 
who feel a sense of humiliation that they can- 
not render their country some distinct ser- 
vice in her hour of trial. An Eton master 
writes to the papers to say that he and many 
of his colleagues offered their services for 
the school holidays to the War Office, enu- 
merating their various qualifications, but 
neither at the War Office nor at the Ministry 
of Munitions could their services be used. 
It is the same everywhere. There are far 
more willing workers than the Government 
can employ, and brutal though it may sound, 
the plain truth is that many of these crying 
to the Government for employment would 
best serve the state by doing better the thing 
they are already doing, and by practicing that 
individual personal economy which in the ag- 
gregate will contribute so materially to en- 
able the country to meet the colossal financial 
responsibilities imposed on us by the war. 








The Faerie Isle of Mackinar 


IMPRESSIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 





By W. H. JOHNSON, 





I was walking on the ever beautiful syp, 
mit of Mackinac Island. A shower of raj 
a few hours before had swept away a trij 
of limestone dust, the only soilure that eye 
stains the foliage along its paths and driy, 
ways, where the insistent automobile, wi) 
its malodorous fumes, is barred, the heay 
wagon has no call to come, and only the ligh; 
carriage with its smiling group of touristy 
now and then flashes into sight around som 
curve and melts away again among the tree 


I had strolled up from the little tom 
through the old fort, and then through th 
short rifle range. For years no sound of ta. 
get practice has startled the birds flitting 
among the cedars and balsams which densely 
line its sides. Clumps of ground hemlock 
break the grass which carpets its stony su 
face, and instead of the soldier’s uniform 
which shone there in years long gone, th 
daintier blue of a little wild daisy flecks the 
green of the old range from end to end. 


Clambering up the steep, gullied slope a 
the farther end of the range, I reached th 
highest level of the island, and after walk 
ing a few hundred feet came to “Point Loot 
out.” A few miles to the northeast, a white 
spot on the rippled water identified itself 
through my glasses as the little excursion 
steamer which had left the island an how 
before for the winding channels of “Le 
Cheneaux,” whence the poorly mounted forms 
of a mascallonge or two always decorate the 
Mackinac docks by way of allurement to the 
angler. Northward my eye traced the dark 
ly wooded shores of the curving bay of St 
Martin, while far off to the east arose the 
smoke of a freighter emerging from St 
Mary’s River on its way down the Lakes. In 
the nearer distance an excursion steamer 
headed for “the Soo” was passing a long or 
barge which was making its way into the 
straits for Lake Michigan. Below me, cor 
ering the mid level of the island to an & 
tent of several hundred acres, stretched 4 
dense carpet of treetops, the soft quiverins 
beauty of which neither brush not tongu 
could ever hope to reproduce. The comins 
autumn had already sketched in a foretastt 
of the color scheme for later on. Here ani 
there the limbs of a beech were tipped will 
that rich, warm russet brown which, I cab 
not doubt, was one of the qualities that gavt 
to the tree its hold on the nature-loving sow 
of Virgil. The birches had a touch of the!’ 
delicious yellow, a color which, as it appea™ 
in nature, so little deserves the discredl! 
heaped upon it in certain connections by the 


slang of the thoughtless multitude. And tht® 


maples! How can one do justice to the ur 
numbered gradations of red and pink ast 


yellow, now dazzlingly bright and again soft & 


ly translucent, which had already caugtt 
them here and there and would soon tratt 


form the whole island into a flame of glor) 
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And scattered around and among the de 
ciduous trees, now in broad dense groups, 
now in little clusters, and again in single 
isolation, was one green of the fir, and an- 
other green of the hemlock, and another of 
the spruce, and another of the pine, and yet 
others of the tamarack and the cedar, with 
gray limbs of beeches and white limbs of 
pirches peeping through it all in a bewilder- 
ment of variety utterly inexpressible and yet 
absolutely harmonious. 


Walking back to the southwestern side of 
the upper level, I gazed upon a different 
scene. Round Island, with its red lighthouse, 
lay close beneath, but separated by a deep 
channel, the pathway of all the great freight- 
ers that handle the commerce between Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. Beyond Round 
Island runs another narrow channel, and 
then the long island of Bois Blanc (“Boblo,” 
in common parlance), broadening to the 
southward, and on the mainland across from 
its lower end the lazily rising smoke from 
the once-busy lumber town of Cheboygan. 
The steam from a Michigan Central train 
drew the eye up shore to Mackinaw City, 
from the docks of which the great car fer- 
ry, “Chief Wawatam,” was backing out into 
the straits, presumably laden with a cargo 
of empty ore cars for the Duluth & South 
Shore Railway at St. Ignace. Westward, 
between the dimly rising islands of Wau- 
goshance and Ste. Helene, one of the great 
passenger steamers from Chicago was loom- 
ing black over the Lake Michigan horizon. 
Lumber boats, ore barges, pleasure craft 
dotted the straits here and there, while great 
flocks of gulls, frightened occasionally from 
their resting places, swept the air for a time 
in noisy evolutions and settled down again 
upon the limestone breakwater which pro- 
tects the Mackinac docks. 


In unresisting surrender to the witchery of 
the scene I had all but lost my consciousness 
of the severer realities of life when sud- 
denly a whiff of wind stirred a bit of news- 
paper at. my feet and brought into sight the 
brutal headlines that told of old-time hate 
and present death and future sorrow on the 
borderlands dividing half a dozen war-strick- 
en countries of the Old World. And then the 
thought rushed into my mind: “What might 
have been, under other circumstances, the 
condition to-day of this great British-Amer- 
ican borderland on which I am standing, 
amid surroundings that speak only of un- 
marred natural beauty and human peace and 
safety? I am actually standing upon the 
time-worn remains of a defensive embank- 
ment which figured actively in the War of 
1812.” Below me, on the brow of the mid- 
level, lay old “Fort Mackinac,” a mere play- 
thing in comparison with fortresses of re- 
cent times, where a little detachment of our 
troops was maintained until about twenty 
years ago. The needless fort was then aban- 
doned to the State of Michigan, and to-day 
its neatly kept walls and barracks are but 
one of the attractions of the State Park As- 
sociation. As I trained my glasses on it, a 
golden-haired girl sat jauntily on the dimin- 


gles, and a young man at one side was 
focussing his camera upon her—the whole 
scene but little more suggestive of present- 
day fortresses than the boy’s sailboat on the 
pond of Boston Common is suggestive of the 
Dreadnoughts now guarding the North Sea. 
Why is it thus? 

Why do we give up to health and pleasure 
an island so near the border of a land once 
hostile, an island actually used in deadly 
warfare with that land a century ago, an 
island suited by its very nature for trans- 
formation into an impregnable stronghold, 
an island which, through its proximity to 
the mouth of the St. Mary’s River and its 
absolute command of the entrance to Lake 
Michigan, would be of the most vital im- 
portance in case of war with our neighbors 
to the North? Why? The answer is simple. 
Considerations of human brotherhood have 
been allowed to have their way. Good sense 
has combined with good feeling to choke 
down among us that accursed falsehood of 
the ages that great nations cannot live and 
prosper side by side, free from the demor- 
alizing suspicion that each is but waiting 
and praying for an opportunity to strike the 
deadly stroke that will enable it to build 
up its greatness and glory upon the ruins 
of the other. We look with contempt upon 
the man that prates of an “inevitable” war 
betwean these two nations for the control of 
North America. We spurn the lie that 
“peace” with the British is to be secured by 
turning our northern border into one long 
potential Hell of fire and steel which our 
neighbors will not dare to stir into action. 
We leave our mighty inland seas free from 
the menace of the Dreadnought, and our 
toilers keep in their hands the unlimited 
millions which would be wrung from them 
under the stimulus of a falsely named “pa- 
triotism” if the policy of border fortification 
were adopted. War inevitable? The time will 
yet come when among civilized nations that 
word will be more applicable to peace. 


The next day, as I sat on the deck of a 
Detroit steamer and looked at the island set- 
tling back in the distance, another thought 
came to me. In various ways we have been 
commemorating a century of peace with Great 
Britain. What fitter memorial of that peace, 
what better earnest of its continuance, than 
a stately column rising into the air from the 
summit of Mackinac Island, its base resting 
upon the very site of the upper fort? The 
beacon light from its summit would catch 
the eye here and there of the traveller and 
boatman coming down from “the Soo,” would 
gleam far beyond Detour over northern 
Huron, far south over the sailing routes to 
the lower lakes, and far out beyond Wau- 
goshance and Ste. Helene into upper Lake 
Michigan, far over the woods and fields of 
both peninsulas of Michigan and into the 
Canadian forests beyond the St. Mary’s, and 
everywhere it would carry its reminder of 
that peace whose blessings are so much a 
part of our everyday life that we lose con- 
sciousness of their source and of the con- 
ditions of their retention. What better use 
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thropists whose fortunes have had their 
genesis so largely in this northern region 
make of some portion of that gain than to 
build such a monument, dedicating it in some 
fitting form of words to that nobility of pur- 
pose and clearness of insight which have 
enabled these two nations to realize that the 
way to maintain peace with each other is 
to believe in peace and to prepare for peace? 
And in such a monument there might be a 
prophecy of the day when it will be a safe 
and fitting thing to melt the cannon that 
frown over the Straits of Gibraltar and raise 
their metal on the famous rock In the form 
of a monument to the assured peace of the 
civilized world. 


Book Notes and Byways 
PART OF A 
HISTORY. 


THE MODERN UNIVERSAL 





A few years before the issuing of the first 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” that 
Scottish work, there was published at London, 
in 1766, the third edition of the Universal 
History—“the most valuable history that ever 
was,” at least in the opinion of the piraters of 
the first edition. This has been called “Sale’s 
Universal History.” George Sale, translator 
of the Koran, may have proposed the scheme 
to the booksellers. But Sale died in 1736, the 
date given as that of the first edition, folio, 
of the Universal History, which appeared in 
parts, so many sheets a month, possibly be- 
ginning in 1736. Sale’s contribution was for 
the difficult period from the Creation to the 
Flood. John Swinton [1703-1777] had a share 
in the work. He had been for a time chaplain 
of the English factory at Leghorn. Boswell 


says of the learned Mr. Swinton that he was 
absent-minded, so much so that preaching be- 
fore malefactors to be executed during the 
week, he ended his discourse by saying he 


would continue “on next Lord's Day.” George 


Shelvocke [d. 1760], son of the privateer whose 


voyage furnished Coleridge with the Albatross 
incident, had a part in the composition of the 
Universal History; as also George Psalmana- 
zar [d. 1763], the famous literary impostor 
who, born in the south of France, posed so 
skilfully as a Japanese convert. Archibald 
Bower, of Dundee [1686-1766], Jesuit and 


then no Jesuit; and Dr. John Campbell, of 
Edinburgh [1708-1775], who never passed a 
church without taking off his hat, were, ac- 
cording to Dr. Johnson, the other authors of 
the Universal History. Bower, author of a 
History of the Popes, wrote for the Universal 
History the History of Rome to 1453. He is 
said to have been the general editor of the 
edition of 1747, receiving £300 and doing very 
little. 

This laborious work was so well regarded 
from its first publication that it was pirated 
here and there, certainly in Ireland. The Lon- 
don booksellers whe had projected the work 
determined on a second and revised edition, 
which began to appear in 1747, with the prom- 
ise that a Modern Part, then preparing, would 
shortly be issued. The dedication of 1747 was 
to the professors in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, obligations to them being ac- 
knowledged. It is significant that not one of 
the authors, so far as they are known, occu- 
pied a professor's chair at either University; 
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only Mr. Swinton had any university connec- 
tion, being keeper of the archives at Oxford 
for ten years after 1767. 

In 1766 there was issued a third edition with 
the promised Modern Part included—“after a 
long delay, occasioned by a variety of acci- 
dents which could not be foreseen, the Modern 
Universal History now makes its appearance.” 
Who wrote the long Preface of 1766 to the 
Modern Part, it would be of much interest to 
know. Perhaps it was Dr. Campbell, but this 
is merely a guess. The Preface contains more 
than one acute observation, such as Dr. Camp- 
bell showed himself capable of in his “Political 
State of Europe,” published in 1750. It is 
clear, for one thing, that we do not know who 
were the authors of the Modern Universal 
History, notwithstanding the title page—“By 
the Authors of the Ancient Part.” The Preface 


runs (p. xili): “The reader is not to expect 
to find the same accuracy, either of language 
or composition, in every part of this history. 
A plan so very extensive required a great 
variety of hands as well as length of time to 
carry it into execution. Sometimes death in- 
terposed, and an original author left his work 
unfinished in such a manner that the plan 


upon which he went was often unintelligible 
to his‘successor. Sometimes materials proved 
defective, which left most lamentable chasms 
in the work, that could be replaced only by 
painful investigation and elaborate researches. 

We know not, for instance, an authen- 
tic history of the European transactions for 
forty years past. This laid the editors under 
inexpressible disadvantage.” For example, 
the history of Prussia is given in twenty-one 
pages (vol. xxxi). 

To an American to-day, material of great 
interest in this work is supplied by Dr. 
Campbell's history of the settlements in the 
East Indies (vols. vi, vii, and viii). Indeed, in 
the Preface it is hoped “that the reader will be 
particularly pleased with the labor and atten- 
tion which have been bestowed upon a com- 
plete history of the commerce to, and the 
settlements in the East-Indies by the several 
European nations; an history which has been 
carefully compiled from such materials as 
occur to very few individuals and is indeed 
the fruit of the most elaborate and successful 
researches.” As much might be said of the 
accounts of the Gold, Slave, and Ivory Coasts 
(vols. xiii, xiv). 

And who wrote the history of America, be- 
fore Robertson? (vols. xxxiv, xxxv, xxxvi)— 

“The editors think they have a claim to the 
patronage of the public on account of the his- 
tory of America contained in the following 
work. It is the first general history of that 
extensive country that has ever appeared in 
the English language.” It is not impossible 
that Dr. Campbell put together this first gen- 
eral history of America. Dr. Johnson was a 
little Jealous of “Cawmell,” but is reported to 
have deacribed him as the “richest author that 
ever grazed the common of literature.” 

Dr. Campbell had written a “Concise History 
of Spanish America” which went through two 
editions; and in 1762, at the request of the 
Earl of Bute, he wrote a “Description and 
History of the New Sugar Islands in the West 
Indies.” It must be said, however, that Dr. 
Campbell, in work certainly his, is scrupulous 
in the citation of authority, whereas the au- 
thor of this America is sparing in that re- 
gard, and for parts of the British North Amer- 
ican Colonies has been content to follow Old- 
mixon's “British Empire” of 1741, itself a very 
unequal record. The distribution of this “His- 
tory of America” is as follows: Mexico and 
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South America, 632 pages; British North 
America, 458 pages; the West India Islands, 
198 pages; Summary, 92 pages; in all, 1,380 
pages, large 12mo, reckoning by the format of 
the edition of 1779. 


That is to say, a fourth edition was brought 
out, 1779-1784, by the Rivingtons, Longman, 
Cadell, Murray, and other booksellers, who de- 
clare in their advertisement that the enter- 
prise had been “accompanied with almost un- 
precedented expense.” These sixty volumes 
(including the four on the British Isles added 
after the general and minute index volume), 
form still a shelf of good reading, eighteen 
volumes for the ancient history, and the re- 
mainder for the modern history, the modern 
part beginning with the Empire of the Arabs, 
treating then of all Asia, proceeding on to 
Africa, reaching Europe by way of Malta, 
going thoroughly into the Continent of Europe 
(eighteen volumes), with fitness entering upon 
America immediately after the Kingdom of 
Savoy. Not one of the known authors was 
living in 1784 when the sixtieth volume ap- 
peared, and changes enough had been wrought 
during the publishing of the Modern Part, to 
say nothing of the Ancient. 

A. J. Morrison. 


Notes from the Capital 





A GRADUATE IN ASTRONOMY. 





As the spokesman of Ambrose Swasey to 
announce the establishment of an Engineer- 
ing Foundation with a fortune built on tele- 
scope-making, Henry Smith Pritchett renew- 
ed his touch with the profession in which 
he won his first successes. 


In the youthful minds of my generation 
astronomy was associated with a tradition 
of flowing gray beards, bent figures, envelop- 
ing gowns, run-down slippers, and general 
shabbiness. Our successors have broken 
bravely away from it; yet I confess to a 
flash of surprise whenever I meet Dr. Pritch- 
ett on his occasional visits to Washington, 
and reflect that he began life as a profes- 
sional star-gazer—began life, mark you! not 
merely drifted into the calling after middle 
age. There is not about him the first sug- 
gestion of the frontispiece of the medical 
almanac. His star-gazing began when he 
was eighteen, and at twenty-five he was sent 
by the Government to New Zealand to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus. He saw enough 
of stars before he was forty-five to avoid 
hitching his wagon to one, and settled down 
with his feet on the earth as president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He had already developed a remarkable fac- 
ulty for attracting the notice of men of 
large authority and influence, among them 
Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury 
in the McKinley Cabinet, who called him to 
Washington to take the superintendency of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, which needed overhauling in various 
parts of its mechanism. It was there the 
Technology trustees found him in 1900, when 
they brought him to Boston; but before he 
had been long in his new position the all- 
commanding Iron-Master made a bid for his 
services as trustee of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion in Washington and president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 





Though within a stone’s throw of sixty 
years of age, and compassing in his career 
a variety of experiences which would have 
over-ripened many a person of different con- 
stitution and temperament, you might take 
Pritchett to-day for a well-cared-for man of 
affairs not more than fifty years old. He 
has one of those faces that make no pretence 
of keeping faith with the calendar. It would 
take a discriminating physiognomist to de- 
tect now wherein it had changed materially 
since its thirtieth birthday, just as it would 
have required an expert then to estimate its 
age within twenty years. Its complexion is 
fresh enough to-day, and the hair and “Van 
Dycks” that frame it have always run enough 
to grays to leave the total effect somewhat 
puzzling. The dapper costume, the energetic 
gait, the alert manner, and the diplomatic 
address of this very modern professor are 
among the first things to impress you with 
his personality. In conversation, regardless 
of the direction it may take, you will find 
him at once well grounded in his own opin- 
ions and entirely tolerant towards yours, un- 
less you trench too arrogantly upon some 
ground which is plainly his preserve and 
goad him into vigorous resistance. You pres- 
ently take his measure as a man who, in 
ordinary circumstances, would far rather go 
over an obstacle, or around it, than waste 
time on a tedious and possibly futile effort 
to force it out of his path. 

Whenever he has been placed in control 
of an office or institution, his first aim has 
been to humanize it—to bring it into active 
relations with the life of the present day. 
At the “Tech.” he launchea a number of 
such enterprises, like the study of architec- 
tural engineering on lines of insurance 
against the destruction or deterioration of 
buildings through the continually extending 
uses of electricity. The problems of the dis- 
posal of sewage and garbage and purification of 
water were made subjects for special courses 
of inquiry. Biological investigation was taken 
up on a fresh plan, by transfer from the 
laboratory to the open field. With an eye 
to future possibilities, particular attention 
was given, in the department of marine ar- 
chitecture, to naval construction, and ar- 
rangements were made with the Federal 
Government for entering yearly a few cadets 
from Annapolis to perfect themselves in this 
branch and join the constructors’ corps in 
the navy. Not least in importance among 
the questions to which President Pritchett 
addressed himself was that of promoting 4 
closer fellowship between professors and 
students by means of gatherings in their 
recreation hours, after the manner in vogue 
in German universities; but here he found 
his progress impeded by a protest from part 
of the community who interpreted his pro- 
posal to mean that the use of beer and 
tobacco was to be encouraged among the 
student body for sociability’s sake. The 
newspaper paragraphers caught up the idea, 
and it required a long period of explanation 
to convince the remonstrants that no par- 
ticular programme of refreshments or in- 
dulgences was included in his general schemé 
of fraternization. 

Just what complete accomplishments are 
to be credited to Dr. Pritchett in his later 
associations it may be still too soon to esti- 
mate; there can be no doubt, however, in 
the mind of any one who has read the re- 
ports of the Teaching Foundation that he 
has sounded a new note there. Formal bul- 
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letins on educational topics are not usually 
a line of light literature sought by the lay 
multitude; but Dr. Pritchett’s, which bear 
the mark of his personal authorship, are as 
entertaining as a volume of light essays. 
They have the truly human touch; and they 
lift the cover off shams and dissect the 
elements of ineffectiveness, or point the way 
to better methods for worthy schools strug- 
gling under handicaps, in a fashion most re- 
freshing. Their philosophic moderation, 
tinged with a transparent humor, consti- 
tutes one of their positive charms; for the 
temptation to aggressive reformers to mix 
a little spleen with their candor of speech 
must be at times too great for any but the 
best balanced to resist. VIETLLARD, 





Literature 





THE “EUGENICS” OF WAR. 





War's Aftermath: A Preliminary Study of 
the Eugenics of War. By David Starr Jor- 
dan and Harvey Ernest Jordan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cents. 


The fundamental inspiration of this work 
is the proposition that all war is intrinsically 
bad. The authors also seem sure that war’s 
consequences are invariably evil. These views 
are set forth with the fervor and occasional 
inexactness of expression conventionally 
known as feminine, and, now and then, witha 
flaw in logic that more disfinctly marks the 
special advocate than distinguishes the judge. 
As used, “aftermath” is a figure not closely 
retresenting the yeoman’s definition, and 
“eugenics” in the sub-title and in the text 
assumes a sense that outrages etymology 
and subverts its common and its academic 
meaning of race-culture. It is constantly 
made to imply generative degradation and 
is occasionally replaced by “contra-selection,” 
expressing deterioration or debasement. Car- 
ried away by the sight and study of Mace- 
donian horrors, the writer of the introduc- 
tion, the chief director of the World’s Peace 
Foundation, makes it a rhapsodical invective 
against war as war, not a direct argument 
for peace. His violence weakens a justifia- 
ble denunciation of warfare in the abstract, 
and confidence in his judgment is impaired 
by his lack of logical precision and of lit- 
erary balance. 

Logical discussion of so grave a question 
as the fundamentals of war requires cath- 
olic comprehension. One may acknowledge 
war to be an evil, but may justly hold that 
some wars have been lighter evils than the 
ills thereby removed or avoided. But when 
acceptance is demanded (p. 95) for Frank- 
lin’s dictum that “there never was a good 
war,” the author’s commentary, that “no bad 
war ever gave way to a good peace,” imme- 
diately sets up an inexorable dilemma. From 
the premises (1) that all wars are bad, and 
(2) that from no bad war a good peace can 
follow, the conclusion is necessary that, 
once war, there can be no beneficent peace— 
& practical, if not a logical, reductio ad ab- 
surdum. The sole avoidance is to suppose 
that the text misrepresents the thought. 


Because of its extent and its intimate re- 
lation to ourselves, the struggle for Seces- 
sion is drawn upon through analysis of ex- 
isting demographic conditions for continu- 
ing examples of the consequences of that war 
and, by inference, of other wars. Opening 
the study, the authors place (p. 2) the mor- 
tality for the whole country at “nearly a 
million of young men largely of superior 
social worth.” Another estimate (p. 4) is 
seven hundred thousand, which, without ex- 
planation, is held to be too low by three 
hundred thousand, and thus for the second 
time the total is assumed to be one million 
not unequally divided. In a comment upon 
the war’s continuing influence, is this re- 
mark (p. 21): “One is most profoundly im- 
pressed with the unutter- 
able loss in the slaughter of a million of sim- 
ilar souls of knightly spirits before they 
could leave their princely stamp on human 
issue.” Not only is the mortality for the 
third time set at a million, but the context 
implies, but does not affirm, that it all fel! 
upon the defenders of the Confederacy, 
which, of course, was not the case, nor is it 
so meant. The construction is loose as well 
as florid, and here, at least, conjecture re- 
places evidence. Carefully compiled tables 
of the War Department, published in 1885 
and easily accessible, set the aggregate 
deaths on the Union side from all causes as 
practically three hundred and sixty thou- 
sand, and conscientious estimates by the 
same experts, based upon the partly pre- 
served military statistics of the Confeder- 
acy, assess the total Disunion mortality at 
three hundred thousand. The vital loss ac- 
cepted by competent statisticians thus was 
about two-thirds of that herein assumed. 
This discrepancy of a third of a million in 
the deaths, even when distributed over four 
years among thirty-one and a half million 
whites (four and a half of military age), may 
fall within permissible statistical variation; 
but it shakes one’s faith in the accuracy of 
a study a part of whose argument rests 
upon the total loss of life and the associated 
decrement of all kinds. 

As a survey of the war’s consequences over 
the whole South would require years, there 
was contemplated an intensive study of typi- 
cal localities where the original wastage had 
been great, and there had followed minima 
of new manufacturing or other industries 
which might modify present conditions. 
There was first proposed for investigation 
what, with curious disregard of official no- 
menclature, is persistently styled “Spottsyl- 
vania” County, in Virginia. This wisely 
was rejected because social and economic 
changes there have tended to obscure the di- 
rect biological effects of the conflict; and it is 
noted here merely to suggest that the col- 
legiate authors owe an apology to the manes 
of Sir Alexander Spotswood for this misuse 
of his historic name. Rockbridge County, in 
Virginia, and Cobb County, in Georgia, were 
then chosen as the crucibles whose dross 
and slag would best show the operation of 
war’s furnace. Rockbridge is in the upper 





valley. Its activities before the war were 
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those of the small farmer, and have under- 
gone “no serious economic changes.” Cobb 
County is described as “a rural district on 
the line of Sherman’s march, and therefore 
laid waste during the war.” Cobb County 
was fought over in Gen. Sherman's advance 
upon Atlanta, which lies in another county 
to the southward. It is not in that line of 
progress to the sea commonly known as 
“Sherman's march.” Hence “therefore,” as 
just employed, may indicate bias rather than 
knowledge, or it may simply be another 
example of historic inexactness. Neverthe- 
less, the Federal and Confederate armies 
that marched and fought through June, 1864, 
from Kenesaw to the Chattahoochee, subject- 
ed the region to the inevitable, whether or 
not intentional, adversities that accompany 
hostilities. These justify making the terri- 
tory an example of the effect of war upon a 
community that was previously at rest and 
whose later condition has been little modt- 
fied by economic changes not directly due 
to the war itself. But whatever was learned 
through the investigations in these selected 
localities has not been revealed. Nothing is 
said of the conditions in Cobb County, ex- 
cept that they will be treated elsewhere. 
Of Rockbridge, it is only mentioned that 
complete records of the local military com- 
panies are extant. There follows a super- 
ficial commentary on desertion, with no ref- 
erence to the oath of enlistment or to prin- 
ciples, and little or none to company discl- 
pline, to esprit, or to the efficient causes of 
that heinous crime. 


Apart from the Macedonian chapter, the 
book is substantially a discussion of the an- 
swers to thirty propositions (therein repro- 
duced) that had been “sent broadcast over 
the South to the surviving Confederate offi- 
cers and other men of intelligence, for com- 
ment and criticism.” “To the surviving Con- 
federate officers” is more likely to be a fault 
of construction than to be the fact. The prop- 
ositions, “usually in the words of some 
thinking veteran,” are condensations of 
opinions elicited from hundreds of represen- 
tative men, interested spectators of the war, 
of much that immediately preceded it, and of 
all, as they prefer to express it, that has 
meanwhile “transpired.” Beginning, the au- 
thors thank “these Confederate heroes for 
their painstaking efforts to help us in our 
attempt honestly to verify the final and most 
intimate argument against war, namely, that 
it robs a country of its fundamental asset, 
its best young citizenship, the potential an- 
cestors of the ‘thoroughbreds’ of the coming 
generation.” This definitely announces that 
the subject-matter is an ex-parte presenta- 
tion of the negative when war offers itself 
as a solution of a grave public question. It 
entirely ignores the possibility that the war- 
rior may uphold against violence high ideals, 
and defend, even with his life, persons and 
principles upon whose conservation depends, 
besides the somatic, the intellectual and spir- 
itual life and the vital prosperity of a com 
munity. 


The speculations thus grouped assume tha’ 
various evils are the more or less continuo 
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consequences of the war, and that other- 
wise these would not have befallen. They 
range from the direct mortality of the field 
to such indirect happenings as an unusual 
death-rate among war-widows. Sherman’s 
alleged epigram is accepted as a finality, and 
from it war quad war becomes the parent of 
all ill. Space permits few selections. The 
first proposition, weak historically and log- 
ically, is “The leading young men of the 
South were a part of select companies of 
militia, and these were the first to enlist.” 
No lesson is drawn from this in terms; but 
its tone leads to the inference that, being 
nominal soldiers, they promptly responded 
to the call to arms. The unexpressed con- 
clusion seems to be that, as war is an evil, 
so the organized constituents of an army are 
evil agents, and young men taking part 
therein set a bad example in proportion to 
their social standing. Now, away from the 
larger towns, the organized militia in the 
South was insignificant, and the underlying 
motive was not war, but protection against 
possible servile insurrection. Thus in the 
great State of North Carolina—of 60,000 
square miles and a population, in 1860, of 
680,000—there were only six companies at 
the beginning of the war. All through the 
South the rural companies were virtually 
merely armed posses for possible summons 
by the sheriff. In the cities, the “crack” com- 
panies, as the Blues of Richmond, the Chat- 
ham Artillery of Savannah, the Washington 
Artillery of New Orleans, were essentially 
social clubs in martial disguise, with the ex- 
cuse of a negro uprising in the background. 
When secession became imminent, of course, 
a multitude of military organizations sprang 
up. But they did not cause the war; they 
were its product. 

It is unfortunate that praiseworthy desire 
for peace should be so blended in the minds 
of certain emotional advocates with hatred of 
abstract war, that they fail to admit that 
any desirable results may be attainable by 
force. Filled with zeal, itself a form of con- 
tention, they seem blind and deaf to exam- 
ple and argument. Nevertheless, our own 
country owes its independent existence and 
its unimpaired unity to two righteous wars. 
Because violent and abrupt death is unde- 

lrable, that should not prevent its infliction 
in self-defence upon armed robbers. In the 
protection against unprovoked destruction 
of collective homes and the institutions that 
secure them, war is as laudable as the de- 
fence of the family units. Philosophers and 
patriots endure, for the advantages expected 
to follow, financial loss, corporeal suffering, 
and death itself, the essential elements of 
conflict, against those who repudiate arbi- 
tration and assault without cause. Rapine 
and merciless destruction are no more the 
necessary econcomitants of war than the auto 
dc fé is for the propagation of religion. The 
argument against physical suffering endur- 
ec in war is equally applicable to the re- 
lief of such suffering through beneficent sur- 
xery. In each case, when properly applied, 
r-'lef and progress follow. The infallible 
cher has said: “When the strong man 
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fully armed guardeth his own palace, his 
goods are in peace.” He is prepared for 
armed resistance, and there is no suggestion 
that such resistance should not be made. 
David’s psalm of thankfulness gives no in- 
timation that combat in a good cause is cen- 
surable. “Blessed be Jehovah my rock, who 
teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to 
fight.” 


CURRENT FICTION. 
Sally on the Rocks. By Winifred Boggs. 
New York: Brentano’s. 


The publishers’ “catchy” description on 
the cover, and chapter headings such as “I 
did some hustle for a husband,” give a mis- 
leading notion of the character of this story. 
It is, as these things suggest, a trifle vulgar, 
but it is also exceptionally clever. The hero- 
ine, of somewhat dubious antecedents, has 
made a living as a third-rate artist in 
Paris. At thirty-one she finds herself penni- 
less and thrown out of employment by the 
war. She sees before her a choice between 
marriage and a less respectable use of her 
personal attractions. The alternative being 
granted, she chooses the better part, and 
selects as the object of her pursuit Alfred 
Bingley, a highly respectable bachelor of for- 
ty, with a comfortable income, living in the 
village of Little Crampton, where she has 
friends. Bingley is a novel and amusing 
person. Self-satisfied, old-maidish, and fat, 
he is convinced that it is time for him to 
marry; and in this matter he is guided by a 
manuscript volume of maxims left him by 
his mother. This, magnificently bound and 
inscribed with gold letters, “The Book,” he 
religiously consults on all appropriate occa- 
sions. Since he is pursued not only by Sally, 
but by an eligible widow, these occasions are 
pretty numerous; and the sharp warnings 
of the late Mrs. Bingley—her maxims are 
mostly “don’ts”—plunge him into deeper and 
deeper perplexity. His ultimate emancipa- 
tion from The Book furnishes a most amus- 
ing scene. 

As to Sally, there are two other men in the 
story; one a former accepted lover, the other 
a soldier, cashiered for disobedience, whom 
she. saves from suicide. The village gossip, 
vigorously caricatured, plays the part of vil- 
lain. Sally herself is an entertaining if not 
always plausible mixture of sordidness, good 
sportsmanship, and a kind of aspiration. The 
book is crisply written, and shows unusual 
talent for caricature. 


The Invisible Might. By Robert Bowman. 

New York: McBride, Nast & Co. 

This is a tale of the Russia of Mr. George 
Kennan, the land of oppression and sup- 
pression, the antechamber, for free spirits. 
of Siberia. The “invisible might” is the 
power of the police, with its careful sur- 
veillance and its summary “administrative 
orders.” The victim in this instance is 
the young wife of an ambitious Russian 
diplomat. She has fallen under suspicion 











through friendship with a woman of ad. 
vanced ideas, and is virtually imprisoned 
upon her husband’s country estate. There 
comes an English engineer, who develops 
an abandoned copper mine on the estate. 
Work is found thereby for the starving 
peasants, and the whole neighborhood be. 
gins to prosper. But the husband’s local 
agent does not approve of this, since it 
threatens his personal authority and his 
means of dishonest gain. With Oriental 
cunning he puts the young mistress into 
such a position and mood as to provoke a 
single rash speech, which, reported duly at 
Petersburg, is enough to condemn her to 
exile. The Englishman tries to rescue her, 
but the pair are caught before they have 
crossed the border, the woman carried off 
to Siberia, and the man banished forever 
from Russia. After eight years word comes 
to him that she is living in a certain tiny 
Siberian village, to which, under the dis- 
guise of an American journalist, he makes 
his way. The husband is now dead, and 
the lover is determined to make sure of 
whatever happiness may remain for them 
The scene in which he finds the woman in 
her cottage, sodden with drink and almost 
indifferent to him, is a terrible one. He 
makes all allowances; she has been driven 
to vodka as a saviour from madness. He 
insists that she must fly with him and be 
come his wife. But she sees the hopeless 
ness of the attempt; and it is she who, 
by a woman’s means, conquers in the end 
The story is told simply and tensely, by 
one who is evidently familiar with Russian 
life and with the Russian novelists. 


The Young Absalom. By E. Charles Vivian 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The thriving and not too scrupulous man- 
ufacturer and his visionary reforming son 
grow a trifle threadbare as objects of fiction. 
“The Turmoil” was one of the latest Ameri- 
ean renderings, and apparently met the en- 
thusiastic hearing which a great number of 
persons are always willing to give to an old 
familiar fable with an up-to-date flavor. The 
young man, Absalom, who is an English 
young man, and whose unfigurative name 1s 
Paul, returns from Cambridge with a head 
full of that undergraduate socialism which 
so literally and fatally bases itself upon 
Christian theory. He finds that the men in 
his father’s employ are ill-housed and ill- 
paid. The father is devoted to the son, but 
cannot agree with his views. They part, and 
the son deliberately becomes leader of 4 
strike in the paternal “works.” He has al- 
ready lost the maiden of aristocratic lineage 
whom he might otherwise have married; she 
is unable to share his interest in the pop- 
ulace. It is now for him to lose, through 
the machinations of the villain, the fight for 
his people, and (a handy finish for dream- 
ers) his life. The villain is, of course, rich 
—he is the other member of the manufac- 
turing firm, who cannot permit the father’s 
affection for his son to endanger the bus!- 
ness. Incidentally, he uses the good name of 
his own wife to effect Paul’s downfall. When 
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Paul is slain by a motor, the father, again of 
-ourse, Yields everything he could not yield 
nile his son was alive. It is all (reflects 
ne jaded one, wearily) pretty trite in mat- 
r, and in manner not sufficiently fresh to 
~nceal that triteness. On the whole, a book 
of less merit than most of those importations 
hich its publisher has ventured within the 
nast five years. 



















CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
pestatement and Reunion. By Burnett Hill- 
man Streeter. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1. 
arching Men. By Leonidas Robinson. Bos- 
ton: Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 net. 


odern Theology and the Preaching of the 
Gospel. By William Adams Brown. New 
— York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


esus and His Parables. By George Murray. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2 net. 
The author of “Restatement and Re- 
nion” was one of the principal contribu- 
ors to “Foundations,” a book which created 
considerable stir in orthodox theological 
ircles. The fact that he is Fellow, Dean, 
nd lecturer on theology and classics in 
Queen's College, Oxford, is sufficient assur- 
nce Of his scholarly qualifications. The 
itle of his work indicates its general char- 
ter. In sympathy with many of the con- 
lusions of modern criticism, he writes, nev- 
rtheless, as a convinced Christian and 
hurchman, while maintaining that, in the 
ght of new knowledge, some modification 
i the text of ancient formularies is an abso- 
tely essential preliminary to the estab- 
Bshment of anything resembling Christian 
ity. He does not hesitate to charge the 
burch of England—which, he says, ought 
p stand primarily for charity, sanity, and 
Me love of truth—with upholding some of 
Me chief obstacles to it, especially in the 
Patter of inter-ccommunion. Absolute unity 
@e regards as neither possible nor desir- 
@le, as it could only be imposed by a dog- 
@atic authority, which inevitably would pro- 
Moke worse revolt and confusion. He sug- 
sts, as the wisest and most practicable pol- 
, Progressive federations first between the 
rious sects within the leading Protestant 
mmunions, and then between those com- 
unions themselves. This, he thinks, might 
ve the way tc an agreement with the 
hodox Eastern churches. This accom- 
ished, the Roman Church would be de- 
ved of its numerical preponderance, and 
ght be induced to make concessions. In 
nsidering Church and State he gives a 
asterly summary of the correlation between 
e ecclesiastical and political histories of 
bme and Constantinople. 
™@ ln “Marching Men” Dr. Robinson consid- 
@: current problems of childhood, pulpit, 
da pew. He displays rare common-sense 
his remarks upon the mischief done to re- 
lon by the Puritanical spirit, which has 
ested it with a Pharisaical solemnity and 
sociated it from the innocent joy of life, 
pecially in the case of children. An ardent 





















































supporter of the principles of Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Dr. Montessori, he maintains that 
dogma forced upon children is a fertile 
source of infidelity in adults. To the clergy, 
as teachers of young and old, he recommends 
diligent study of modern psychology. Fer- 
vently evangelical in spirit, the main thesis 
of his book is the inspiration and organic 
unity of the Bible as a whole, which, he 
maintains, are not affected by modern liter- 
ary and scientific criticism, much of which 
he regards as well founded but immaterial. 


| 
| 
i 


| 


Particularly interesting is his citation of | 


Judaism as a lesson to Christian dogmatists. 


| institutions based thereupon. 


In his “Modern Theology and Preaching | 
of the Gospel” Dr. Brown, professor of sys- | 


tematic theology in the Union Theological 


Seminary, discusses the present opportuni. | his historical surveys around each type or 


ties and duties of the churches. This book ex- 


hibits spiritual vision and broad toleration, | 
combined with forceful and attractive logic. | 


Arguing that modern theology—of which his 
definition, it may be remarked, is somewhat 
indefinite—has actually been of essential ser- 
vice in clarifying and broadening, and thus 
strengthening, 
tion, the author, with a studious avoidance 
of dogmatic assertion, maintains the author- 
ity of the Bible as the history of a progres- 
sive revelation, which had Christ for its 


chief illustration and which is still proceed- | 
ing. For the proof of the divinity of Christ | 


he relies not only upon the fulfilment in his 
person of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment and the record of the New, but upon the 
perfect realization in his character and con- 


duct of the God-like man, intensely human | 
| course of the narrative. 


and divinely spiritual, whose production was 
the object of the whole creative scheme. To 
further this purpose, he goes on to argue, is 
the duty and privilege of the whole Chris- 
tian body, working under the direction of 
the churches, the repositories of sacred 
truths. For these the present imperative 
duty is the abandonment of futile disputes 
over man-made creeds and formularies and 
organization for the effective propagation 
and establishment of essential Gospel prin- 
ciples. 

Dr. Murray, in discussing the parables of 
Jesus, groups them under five heads: Grace 
in the Individual Life, Pharisaism the Foe, 


the true Christian percep- | 





Fellowship with God the Ideal, The Course | 
of the Kingdom, and Discipline and Judg- | 


ment. It is a somewhat arbitrary, but, on 


the whole, convenient and satisfactory ar- | 


rangement. 


thorough comprehension of the aptness and 
significance of all the minor details of plan 
and circumstances, and with clearness and 
conviction. 


There is nothing particularly | 
new in his exposition, but he writes with a | 


| 


In tone he is broadly evangeli- | 


cal, and in his interpretation of some of the | 


less obvious meanings ingeniously definite. 
The similarity of intent and, broadly 


speaking, of argument, in these books, rep- | 


resenting different schools of 


thought, 


religious | 
indicates a growing conviction, | 


even among theologians, that the efficacy of | 


the simple message of the Gospels is not 
increased by the multiplication of ecclesias- 
tical interpretations and ordinances. 


| 


THE DATA OF POLITICS. 





Bodies Politic and their Governments. By 
Basil Edward Hammond. Cambridge Unt- 
versity Press; New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

This volume is not, as its title might im- 
ply to the unwary, a study of contemporary 
States and Governments. It is rather a con- 
tribution to the data of political evolution, 
a sketch-book of movements in the history 
of statecraft, with a genealogy of political 
About a dozen 
years ago the author published his “Out- 
lines of Comparative Politics,” in which he 
began with a new classification of political 
communities and then proceeded to group 


category. The present work is not a mere 
revision of that useful volume: it is a com- 
plete re-writing of it, with much new ma- 
terial and a reversal of the method pur- 
sued. The historical surveys now precede, 
and the classifications follow. 


By far the larger portion of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s discussion is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of ancient and mediaval governments 
Greek and Roman political institutions take 
up, in fact, more than half his pages. Here 
he is on familiar ground, but his very fa 
millarity is to some extent an obstacle, since 
the prolixity of detail often really obscures 
the panorama that he is striving to set be- 
fore the eyes of his readers. Useful sum- 
maries are given from time to time, how- 
ever, and these help greatly to clear the 
The author be- 
lieves it to be demonstrable that, in ancient 
communities particularly, the parentage or 
derivation of a political institution often 
exercised a paramount influence in deter 


mining its character. Hence he arranges 
his bodies politic in genealogical tables 
which illustrate, as it were, the pedigree 
of each. 


The later chapters endeavor to supply the 
data for conclusions on the relationship and 
descent of political institutions in modern 
states. Europe gets the bulk of the au- 
thor’s attention, but the Government of the 
United States receives twenty pages of por- 
trayal, on most of which there are, unfor- 
tunately, some serious misstatements. Not 


| all of these errors can well be catalogued 


here; mention of a few will indicate how 
easily the author has slipped into pitfalls 
that might readily have been avoided. The 
words “original jurisdiction” in the Feder- 
al Constitution do not necessarily convey 
“sole jurisdiction” (p. 486); it is puerile to 
say that the States of the Union may draft 
their own Constitutions subject to the sin- 
gle condition that they cannot up a 
king” (p. 387); and it is not correct to state 
broadly that the lower house of Congress 
“must be elected by all the citizens” (p 
488). In one place we are told that “by the 
year 1789 the Constitution had been ratified 
by conventions in all the thirteen States” 
(p. 485); a little later we learn, more ac- 


“set 


| curately, that “by 1790 all the thirteen com- 
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munities had ratified” (p. 490). Readers may 
well open their eyes at the statement that 
the first ten amendments “only made clear 
what was doubtful” in the original Constitu- 
tion, and that the delegates in the Consti- 
tutional Convention would probably have 
incorporated these amendments “if they had 
occurred to their minds” (p. 490). “Each 
Federal Court,” Mr. Hammond discovers, 
“has one officer, a marshal, to put its deci- 
sions into execution,” but lest it be thought 
that our judicial decisions go unexecuted, 
the author quickly explains that “if the 
marshal is impeded in his duty” he can 
“summon Federal troops from Washington, 
the seat of the Federal Government” (p. 
493). 

With reference to the growth and govern- 
ment of American cities, it would be hard 
to crowd into three pages a more absurd 
chronicle than this volume gives us. Let a 
short quotation suffice to show how far the 
author’s study has been careful or his judg- 
ment sound: 

The thirteen States that made the Union 
had the power to rule their cities, and while 
the cities were small they made use of it 
effectively; now that the cities have attained 
to great size and wealth it is of no avail, be- 
cause the cities partly by numbers of votes 
and partly by bribery and threats control the 
legislatures of the States; The cities 
are independent, or are city States, in almost 
every particular except that they wage no 
wars, and thus are like the Greek maritime 
cities before 480 B. c. It is not then 
surprising that they have class governments, 
or perhaps I should say, bastard class gov- 
ernments. New York can afford to 
keep an adulterine class government because 
it can never need to defend itself in war 
(p. 499). 


One may well be inclined to fight shy of the 
“pedigrees of bodies politic” if they are to 
be compiled from such data as these! 


JAPANESE IMMIGRANT  AP- 


PRAISED. 


THB 





The Japanese Problem in the United States. 
By H. A. Millis. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co, $1.50. 


There was a call for a discussion, up to 
date, of the highly important Japanese ques- 
tion, based on indisputable facts, gathered 
from the whole extent of the fleld, and in- 
terpreted by one who is at home in such 
discussion. Happily, these conditions are 
realized in the present treatise. Professor 
Millis was chosen by the Commission on Re- 
lations with Japan, appointed by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, as a specialist who had already given 
time and attention to the subject of immigra- 
tion. Five years ago he was employed as 
agent in charge of the investigations made 
by the Immigration Commission in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 
The book does not supersede that excellent 
plece of work, “The Japanese American 


Problem,” published last year by Dr. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick, to which it may be regarded 





as supplementary. In literary finish and 
other valuable qualities it is distinctly in- 
ferior to its predecessor. The absence of an 
alphabetical index, for instance, is a draw- 
back. 

The writer’s point of view naturally dif- 
fers from that of Dr. Gulick, who, as profes- 
sor in a Japanese institution, regards the 
question from the side of fair play for the 
Japanese immigrant. Professor Millis, on 
the other hand, is interested in the Jap- 
anese immigrant as one of a group compris- 
ing Chinese, Mexican, Russian, Austrian, 
Filipino, Hindu, and even Spaniard and 
Porto Rican. The Japanese compares fa- 
vorably with any of them, being “intelligent, 
studious, cleanly in his habits, generous, 
temperate, moral, law-abiding, industrious, 
and ambitious” (p. 229). It is in the salmon 
canneries of Alaska that Japanese laborers 
make the poorest showing, and “are uni- 
versally regarded as much less desirable 
than the Chinese, and even inferior to the 
Filipinos, who have recently engaged in that 
industry.” Perhaps the reason is that the 
climate is too cold for their liking, and that 
an inferior type goes north. Japanese civ- 
ilization suits the warmer temperate zone. 
It is to be noted that the leaders of Japan 
in the past half-century have all come from 
the extreme south of the islands, from Na- 
gato, Satsuma, and Tosa. The race seems 
to reach its limit of natural expansion north; 
ward at the Straits of Tsugaru, separating 
the main island from Hokkaido, which is a 
colony in the Roman military sense of the 
term. 

The Japanese problem in this country al- 
most limits itself to California, where the 
climate is thoroughly congenial to Jap- 
anese habits. About two-thirds of the whole 
Japanese population in the United States are 
found in the boundaries of this State. Next 
in order comes the State of Washington, 
with a total of 14,794, or less than one-sixth 
of the whole. These figures give a per- 
centage of 2.29 in the total population of 
California, and of 1.06 in that of Washing- 
ton. Oregon has never particularly attract- 
ed Japanese labor, and no anti-Japanese sen- 
timent has displayed itself in this State, 
where the Japanese form only .47 per cent. 
of the whole population. 

Unfortunately—a point commented upon 
by the writer—the Japanese found them- 
selves at the outset, as immigrants, confront- 
ed by a latent hostility, being regarded as 
Chinese of a different stripe. Some of Pro- 
fessor Millis’s statements, however, require 
modification. So far from the two languages 
being alike, they differ utterly in essentials, 
although the Japanese have adopted Chi- 
nese ideographs for the written language, 
and from these have evolved a syllabary for 
their own tongue. Indeed, the burden laid 
upon Japanese students by the need of mem- 
orizing four or five thousand Chinese ideo- 
graphs before they can be recognized as lit- 
erary adepts—a task Infinitely more alien 
and heavy than the acquisition of Latin by 
the European lad—is already proving a bar 
to the return to Japan of Japanese born in 





this country. They shrink from entering , 


life where so much wearisome memorj,; 
“ing 
would be a necessary preliminary to Social 
and intellectual influence. The process » 
Americanizing these young people has beeg 
going on much more effectively than js ge». 
erally believed, although it is patent to kee, 
observers from the other side of the Pacis, 

From what source, by the way, does py, 
fessor Millis draw his ethnological data? He 
tells us (p. 239) that the Japanese are 
mixture of Malay, Mongolian, Tartar, (,). 
casian, and negro, or Negrito, elements" 
This admixture of negro or Negrito blood 4 
not even a matter of discussion in standay 
treatises like the histories of Murdoch 
Brinkley, although their findings are by »» 
means in agreement. Racially so similar tp 
the Chinese, they differ radically in |g). 
guage and polity. The relationship betwee 
rulers and people, close and friendly in J, 
pan, in China is remote and “unkindly” 
Thirty years ago the State of California wa 
able to rid herself of the Chinese menace { 
a remarkably easy fashion, for the Chines 
Government is helpless to intervene when its 
subjects are abused, and is deaf to such » 
peals. No government more fully recognizs 
this claim than the Japanese, and none & 
better prepared to assert it. Hence the dap. 
ger in the whole situation from the Cal. 
fornian having formed a wrong estimate of 
the “Oriental.” The Japanese has show 
himself “cocky.” Moreover, as_ Professor 
Millis points out, the Chinese laborer wa 
quite willing to live in a “bunk-house,” while 
the Japanese seeks and welcomes opportun! 
ties to live like a “white man.” As the author 
explains in one of those badly constructed 
sentences which mar the quality of the book: 
“With ambition to rise, and little capital r 
quired to purchase the few implements nee¢- 
ed and to pay the initial rent, and with the 
possibility of chattel loans on crops, it is 
only natural that the Japanese should 1 
many cases have become independent farm 
ers.” 

While the solicitude of his home Gor 
ernment in watching over his interests ha 
increased the hostility to this new unsub 
missive type of Oriental, he has had no por 
erful church to look after his interests an 
aid in “assimilating” him. The Irishmat 
who was so unpopular sixty years ago, ha 
the Roman Catholic Church ready to stant 
by him; so was it later with the Italian im 
migrant. Only a limited number of J 
anese are closely associated with the eval 
gelical churches, and they are apt to 
ceive a frigid welcome at the regular Sw 
day services. The process of assimilati 
will necessarily be slow, and is not like! 
to take place, as Professor Millis conced 
with large numbers. But a valuable (ua 
tum of the Japanese resident populati 
ought to receive every chance of assimils 
tion, for “the evil of race mixture is pr 
ty much or a bogie.” 

The whole question, indeed, must 500m 
or later be taken from State Legislatw' 
and dealt with by the Federal Governme® 
The so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” 
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defeat of Russia as a means of furthering 


served from revolutionary hysteria by their 
political conseienee and the sureness of their 
instinet” (p. 217), he copies the accents of 
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1908 works well, but in its very nature it is 
only temporary. What supersedes it must 
also come direct from Washington, and be 
national in its scope and application. Pro- 
fessor Millis recommends a general immigra- 
tion law such as is outlined in Dr. Gulick’s 
“The American Japanese Problem” (pp. 284- 
286), with some modifications. “Amend the 
existing law,” thus runs his suggestion, “so 
that except in the case of Canada, New- 
foundland, Mexico, and Cuba, the number 
of immigrants admitted in any one year 
shall not exceed 5 per cent. of the total of 
those who had taken their ‘second papers’ 
and the native-born of one or both parents 
porn in the given country, as recorded in 
the Census of 1910. Provided, however, that 
the maximum number in no case shall be 
less than 1,000, in order that immigration 
from new countries shall not be unduly re- 
stricted.” He supports the contention that 
no alien should be permitted to enter this 
country without being eligible to citizen- 
ship. 

That this exhaustive treatise, written 
from another standpoint, should be in such 
substantial agreement with Dr. Gulick’s 
book, and that the final practical recommen- 
dation in both should find favor with an 
unsympathetic critic lime President Ben- 
jamin I. Wheeler, are facts worth pondering 
over. If the country gives Japan a sub- 
stantial cause of grievance, the result will 
be disastrous, not only in chilling the friends 
of representative government who are at 
present waging a hard struggle in her as- 
semblies, but also in stimulating the already 
too aggressive military party. 








A RUSSIAN SOCIALIST ON THE WAR. 





La Russie et la guerre. 
insky. Paris: 
3.50 fr. 
Gregor Alexinsky, already known to Eng 

lish readers by his “Modern Fussia,” is a 

leader of the Russian Social-Democrats, that 

is, of a party by principle opposed not only 
to wars between nations, but to any em- 
phasis on national boundaries, a party that 
aims to unite the proletariat of all nations 
in a war against international capital. He 1s, 
of course, a fervent opponent of the Russian 
autocracy. Yet in this book he defends the 
justice of the Russian cause and looks for- 
ward with exultant hope to the triumph of 
the Russian armies. Hence his discussion 
often faces both ways: the Social-Democratic 
Deputies in the Duma showed fine attach- 
ment to their principles when they declined 
to vote for the war credits, but the Russian 
workingmen have been nobly guided by 
patriotism rather than by the foolish ad- 
vice of “intellectuals” who wished for the 


Par Grégoire Alex- 
Librairie Armand Colin. 


revolution within its borders. When Alex- 
insky speaks of the Russian masses as “pre- 


the reactionary League of Russian People, 
whom he detests. 

Despite this wobbling attitude—perhaps 
rather because of it—Alexinsky has done the 
world a service by this book. Russian po- 
litical parties are not so well known to us 
as those of England, France, and Germany, 
and Alexinsky gives a clear idea of their 
behavior during the present crisis. Stating 
frankly his own position, he lets us see the 
power of tendencies in Russian life for which 
he has not even tolerance. His plea is 
simple. After its defeat in the Far East, Rus- 
sia took renewed interest in Balkan affairs, 
but did not adopt an aggressive policy. Not 
to speak of Slavophile sympathies for the 
small Balkan states, Russia was bound to 
resist any steps towards Germanic domina- 
tion of the peninsula. If Constantinople 
should ultimately fall under Germany or 
Austria, Russia’s market for her grain could 
be entirely cut off in time of war, since the 
Baltic is commanded by the German fleet. 
The war, once begun, should be supported— 
and, with small exceptions, is supported— 
by all classes of Russian subjects. A Ger- 
man victory would check Russian economic 
progress, making the country fatally depen- 
dent on Germany, and would thereby hinder 
the revolutionary movement. It would be a 
blow not only to the Russian government, but 
to the whole Russian people. A revolution- 
ary outbreak accelerated by foreign disasters, 
like that in Russia after the Japanese War, 
risks being weak and abortive. 

Nor would a defeat of Russia be of benefit 
to the subject peoples now oppressed by the 
Czar’s officials. Despite varied currents of 
opinion, Little Russians, Poles, Letts, Jews, 
and Armenians have all in the main been 
loyal to Russia. One reason is indicated by a 
quotation from a Lettish writer, whose peo- 
ple have had experience with both sorts of 
rulers: 


The Germans oppress in a manner that is 
systematic and thereby always efficacious. 
Moreover, their haughty contempt for all that 
is not German, and th~ logic and sangfroid 
with which they carr their persecutions 
wherever they domin: nake them intoler- 
able. The Russians a less consistent by 
nature, their spirit is not so well disciplined, 
they are guided more by the heart, and are 
therefore less to be feared as oppressors. 
Sometimes they strike cruel and painful blows, 
but they also occasionally relent. They are 
more rude and brutal in their manners, but 
at bottom they are more humane than the 
Germans, who often hide under a perfectly 
courteous exterior designs inspired by a fero- 
cious hatred. (Pp. 196, 197.) 


The Russian Government has promised au- 
tonomy to the Poles, and one may trust that 
advanced public opinion, aided by the in- 
fluence of England and France, will make it 
keep its word. Meanwhile, despite some wise 
measures, like the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, the authorities have not even tried 
to conciliate public opinion by a political 
amnesty. When in control of Galicia, it is 
asserted that they immediately began a per- 
secution of the Ruthenians. For a reversal 
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the present Russian Government is, it de- 
serves support, since its defeat would be a 
calamity for the people as a whole. Wheth- 
er or not one agrees with Alexinsky’s the- 
ories, one must admit that he views the sit- 
uation in a manly way. His summary of his 
position suggests rather a romantic poet than 
a Marxian materialist: 


The young Russian armies are defending 
the cause of European democracy and of hu- 
man progress. But they are under the com- 
mand of a senile autocratic power. It is a 
misfortune for us Russian democrats 
revolutionists that the military forces of our 
country are in the hands of the Tsarism. But 
for the democracy of Europe, for the peoples 
of Serbia, Belgium, France, and England, it 
is fortunate that millions of Russian soldiers 
will offer until death a tenacious resistance to 
the aggression of Germany and its 
Truly a tragic contradiction! 


and 


allies 


How can this contradiction be explained 
away? 
I find a simple and complete answer to 


this difficult question in a letter written by 
a Russian to his gon, fallen on the field of bat- 
tle: 

“We shall not live for ever in this world 
What is the existence of a human being? A 
drop of water in the ocean of life of our glo: 
ious Russia. We shall not exist forever, while 
she must have a long and prosperous life. I 
know that we shall be forgotten, and that our 
happy descendants will not remember those 
who sleep in soldiers’ tombs—but what does it 
matter?” (Pp. 361, 362.) 


An English edition of this book, translat 
ed by Bernard Miall, is announced (Scrib 
ner; $3 net). 


Drama 
“THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS.” 

After a run of two years about the coun 
try, “The Road to Happiness” has come 
to New York with William Hodge, who is 
remembered for his success in “The Man 

part. When 


from Home,” in the priacipal 
the work of Mr. Hodge is disposed of, little 
remains to be said, for the play, though for 


tified by several other picturesque types, 
ie obviously built around him. The _ plece 
cannot be called a play at all, even if it pro 
vides a fairly amusing evening's entertain- 


ment, since the plot, except for a few minor 
workings, can be guessed in advance, and 
since rather arbitrary control is assumed 


of the action so as to keep the hero always 
whom Mr 


on top. This Jim Whitman, 
Hodge impersonates, is a young carpenter, 
in a farming community, who is 


living 
blessed with ambition and sterling common- 
sense. It is the salt of his wisdom which 
makes the play what it is, for it has plenty of 
opportunity to precipitate itself in this com- 
munity of bigotry and selfishness. As may 
be suspected, the entire village takes on a 
different aspect before the final curtain, as a 
result of the lessons in genuineness and tol- 
erance which Jim has taught. Incidentally, 
mention should be made of one of the stage 
appurtenances—a big, fat hen, which perches 
throughout one act on a rafter in Ben Hard- 
castle’s barn. Whereas, for a time, no play 
could be given without a shooting scene, and 





of all this Alexinsky can only hope. Bad as 


later, without a drug fiend, the present sea- 
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son in New York is marked by an array of 
live stock. This play has the hen, a dog, and 
a horse; another puts much reliance upon a 
“rooster” and two dogs. F. 


“COMMON CLAY.” 


It is not too much to say of this play 
that it might have been written by Sir Ar- 
thur Pinero, not a very good Pinero, the Pin- 
ero of, say, “Letty”"—a play which deals in a 
strong, but rather unfinished, way with the 
temptations of a working girl. Both pieces 
present only the common stock of knowledge 
concerning the fundamental social wrongs 
inflicted on girls who are left unbuttressed 
by the courtesies granted to girls more for- 
tunately placed. Both make much use of 
the same device in order to sharpen the con- 
trast of the high-born apd the lowly—the 
continual reminder given the hero by the 
heroine that the respect which he shows his 
sister is not granted to her. Both plays, 
too, throw a silly moral sop to the audience, 
though here it must be said that Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead had more justification than Sir 
Arthur, for he at least grants his heroine the 
chance for which she has always longed, 
namely, to wear finery. Nor does the re- 
semblance end here. The emphasis which is 
placed, satirically, upon respectability and the 
privileges of a gentleman is Pinero’s special 
brand—not Shaw's, not Henry Arthur 
Jones's. Certainly it is not the variety ex- 
hibited in the plays of Clyde Fitch. 

The question of imitation need not be 
pressed to the point of making the imitation 
deliberate. It is enough to say that Mr. 
Kinkead must have heard the work of 
Pinero analyzed by Professor Baker, under 
whom he studied at Harvard, and that the 
play, though arresting, does not give the im- 
pression of being very original. It is not 
even American in flavor, except for certain 
business, notably the court-room scene, which 
it shares with other productions seen in New 
York during the past year or two. 

The main situation may be stated more ex- 
plicitly. Ellen Neal—a character imperson- 
ated with admirable sincerity by Jane Cowl— 
after an indiscretion committed with a man 
about town, determines to earn an honest 
living, and engages herself as housemaid in 
the fashionable Fullerton ménage. Here, as 
the curtain rises on a retiring-room during 
a ball, she is confronted by the intoxicated 
Coakley, the man who had caused her down- 
fall. By him her past is revealed to Hugh 
Fullerton, a pampered son just home from 
college. Though Hugh 1s not the brute that 
Coakley is, he, too, is a “gentleman,” and is 
averse to leading a “man’s life”; and 
though he means to treat Ellen fairly, it is 
evident at the close of the first act that she 
will yleld to his passion. At the beginning 
of the second act Ellen is the mother of his 
child, and he is back from Europe, expect- 
ing to be confronted by the courts, for she 
is determined that her son shall have the 
advantages which he would have had if she 
had been legally married to Hugh. Here 
enter Judge Filson (John Mason), an old 
friend of the senior Fullerton, to whom the 
latter has gone for legal advice. Coakley 
ras been brought to the Judge's office to 
remind Ellen of her first offence, but has the 
tables turned on him when Ellen's lawyer de- 
cides to prosecute him for having seduced 
the girl prior to the age of consent provided 
by the law. 
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The following act, which takes places in the 
court-room, is the “big” one of the play. It 
provides Miss Cowl with an opportunity for 
some excellent emotional acting when, 
stripped of her self-respect by the searching 
examination of Judge Filson, she in turn 
is lashed by her conscience, and is spurred 
or to upbraid society for its hypocrisies. A 
powerful climax is contrived by the admis- 
sions on the stand of Ellen’s supposed mother 
tbat her real mother was the woman whom 
years ago the Judge himself had wronged. 
This disclosure had been so carefully pre- 
pared for by the author, who evidentiy wished 
to play fair with the audience, that to some, 
a* least, it came as no surprise. Yet it must 
be admitted that the surprise is not of so 
much moment to the audience as is the 
chance to study its effect upon the Judge. In 
the hands of a competent actor like John 
Mason, the situation was rich with dramatic 
interest. Yet we must regret that Mr. Mason 
has acquired that easy American accom- 
plishment of talking through his nose. At 
this juncture the play should have ended, 
with only the hope held out of a subsequent 
union with Hugh. But an epilogue there is, 
and everything is happily arranged for in 
the presence of the audience. F. 


“THE HOUSE OF GLASS.” 


Mr. Max Marcin, the author of this play 
(Candler Theatre), has reverted to a dramatic 
type which was the usual thing in the days, 
not long ago, when the stage attempted to 
“show up” political bosses, police sergeants, 
captains of industry, and others like them. 
Those were the days of muckraking, and play- 
wrights and audience alike forgot that an 
essential of sound drama is the portrayal 
of human beings. It was enough that the 
young writers were dealing with vital prob- 
lems and were supposedly battling against 
the devil in an ingenious way. Mr. Marcin, 
too, has plenty of tricks in his kit. ‘There 
are moments in this play when the audience 
holds its breath at thought of what is com- 
ing, but it is enough to say that the final 
impression given is one of dummies skilfully 
manipulated, and this in spite of some very 
good acting. 

The theme on which the author hammers 
is naturally one which is uppermost to-day. 
We guess that it was suggested by the work 
of Mr. Osborne at Sing Sing. In any case, 
the play sets forth the alleged iniquities of 
placing a lasting stigma upon any one who 
has ever served a prison sentence. The story 
is ingeniously contrived, so as to keep the 
audience entirely clear about a complicated 
situation; yet to do this it has been neces- 
sary to make of the first act what is essen- 
tially a prologue. A stenographer has fallen 
in love with an attractive young fellow, and 
after an acquaintance of just two weeks is 
preparing to marry him, when he is arrested 
in her room on the charge of burglary. Cer- 
tain jewels which he has left with her im- 
plicate her in the crime, and in spite of the 
fact that she tis entirely innocent, she is sent 
to prison for three years, after half of which 
term she is released on parole. But shortly 
she breaks the parole and runs off to Kansas 
City, where she is seen after a lapse of eight 
years the happy wife of a prominent rail- 
way magnate. The latter naturally gravi- 
tates to New York, the scene of his wife's 
former troubles, and then begins the working 





out of the real dramatic interest of the pie, 
The husband, now president of one of t, 
big railways, is relentlessly prosecuting 4, 
employee who has stolen from the company. 
All manner of influence exerted in the boy 
behalf leaves him cold, until he learns from 
his wife’s lips the story of her career, ang 
the fact that a detective is bent upon getting 
her back in jail on account of the broke, 
parole. Here is a situation which, per se, ;, 
powerful, but the author’s characters ay 
only so much invention, and he has aly 
made them frightfully talky—a combinatiy; 
of defects which the excellent acting of Frey. 
erick Burt, as the husband, of Harry ¢ 
Browne, as attorney, and the uneven, by 
on the whole good, work of Mary Ryan as t}. 
wife, are unable to cope with. F. 
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LONDON AND THE NEW YORK MARKET 

Having fallen on Wednesday of last 
week to $4.50 in the pound sterling—no 
less a depreciation from the normal parity 
than 7% per cent.—the rate of exchange 
on London recovered violently. Before 
the close of the week, it was back to 
$4.71%, having retraced the downward 
steps, not only of last week, but of the 
week preceding. This advance still left 
the rate far below normal, but it indicated 
that influences bearing on the market do 
not all operate in one direction. For one 
thing, the British Government’s 
agents at New York had in their hands, 
last week, $60,000,000 worth of American s¢ 
curities sent over from London on war 
ships during August. It is practically cer 
tain that leans were raised in Wall Street 
on the collateral of these stocks and 
bonds, and the proceeds used to pay més 
turing claims against England in this mar 
ket, without drawing exchange on Londo: 

Simultaneously, it became known that 
the financial commissioners, sent from 
London to arrange for such operations 
a larger scale, were already on the Wi). 
The market for exchange remained highly 
irregular and excited; but the course of 
rates reflected the financial community 
feeling that last week’s extreme decline took 
too many things for granted. Nevertheless 
discussion as to the outcome of so bewil- 
dering a situation in international ¢* 
change continued, and with wide diversity 
of judgment. Would it be possible, after 
what has already taken place, for Englané 
to raise the much-discussed $500,000,\" 
loan in the United States, from the pre 
ceeds of which the manufacturers of mut! 
tions could be paid? If such a credit wer 
established, would it be large enoug! \ 
offset the pressure on exchange? 

Opinion, even in conservative quarters 
found itself in agreement on neither of 
these questions. Yet they can at least (* 
tatively be answered. The answer (to the 
question as to a $500,000,000 “New Yor 
credit,” is that England can unquestl® 
ably raise it, but that the terms will be 
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exacting—chiefly because of the long delay 
in grappling with the question. Our own 
Government, just twenty years ago, got it- 
self into a similar scrape, through a simi- 
jar procrastination. Our supply of gold 
was being exhausted through export to meet 
the abnormally adverse exchange rates. 

In the end, the Government of 1895 had 
to apply to international bankers to estab- 
lish a London credit, and to pay for it we 
had to sell Government bonds at a net rate 
of 3% per cent., when 3 per cents had been 
sold at par a few months before. England, 
too, will probably have to pay a consider- 
ably higher rate than her latest war loan 
pore; she will have to forego the income 
tax on the bonds thus issued; she will have 
to guarantee interest payment in dollars, 
and she may be asked to put up security 
collateral. On such a basis, certainly $500,- 
000,000 could be raised. Had the negotia- 
tions been opened six months ago, the 
thing could have been done without col- 
lateral. But the present attitude of our 
banks towards the operation is clearly due 
to misgiving caused by the random talk of 
“British credit” which has accompanied the 
spectacular break in sterling exchange. 

Whether $500,000,000 would be more than 
a temporary stop-gap, is a question which 
cannot be answered, unless one knew how 
long the war will last. But if exchange 
rates could be restored to something like 


‘normal figures, another borrowing, if nec- 


essary, would be far more simple. It was 
so with our Government after the episode 
of 1895. For when the immediate crisis 
in exchange had been averted, through the 
London operation, and the outflow of gold 
had been held in check during a series of 
months, confidence was so far restored that 
a new and very large loan, offered in New 
York city, drew heavy subscriptions from 
European investors. 

If England were to encounter difficulties 
in the operation, would her investors sell 
the rest of their American securities? On 
this point, also, widely opposing views ex- 
ist in the most experienced quarters. Among 
such holders uf our stocks and bonds, there 


are investors who wish to snatch the ab- 


normal profit on exchange, and there are 


investors who wish to shift their funds into 


British war bonds. But there are also 
investors who believe in keeping a reserve 


investment in a neutral state, or who re- 


gard American securities as attractive, be- 
cause of the country’s present immense 
financial prestige. Even among English 
nanciers and public men, some would urge 
br compel such sales, in order to regulate 
exchange; others regard American securi- 
les as an anchor to windward which Lon- 
ton ought to hold. 

It is largely a question of duration of 
he European conflict. If peace were to 
eturn within the space of a few months, 
‘ngland would probably still retain some- 
hing like a thousand millions of our stocks 
nd bonds. But if the end of a protracted 
var were to see them nearly all back in 
merican hands, yet sustained in value 


here by the new resources of our plethoric 
money market, the economic outcome would 
be logical. 

All things considered, it would appear to 
be at least conceivable that the “gold in- 
flation theory” and the “foreign liquidation 
theory,” pointing individually to opposite 
results on the Stock Exchange, might re 
sult, when operating jointly, in a happy 
equilibrium. And meantime, it remains to 
be seen whether England, by the pledge of 
her private or governmental credit in our 
market, will not manage to solve, for the 
time at any rate, the problem of exchange. 
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Perry, M. Zerah: A ‘Tale of Old Bethlehem. 

The Abingdon Press. 50 cents net. 








Quiller-Couch, A. T. Nicky-Nan, Reservist. 
Appleton. $1.35 net. 

Rankin, ©. W. The Cinder Pond. Holt. 
$1.25 net. 

Sage, W. A Maid of Old Virginia. Revell. 
$1.25 net. 

Stacpoole, H deV. The Pearl Fishers. Lane. 
$1.30 net. 

Strahan, K. C. Peggy-Mary. Duffield. 
$1.25 net. 

Sullivan, F. W. Alloy of Gold. McBride. 
$1.35 net. 

Verrill, A. H. Uncle Abner’s Legacy. Holt. 
$1.35 net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Beggs, G. H. The Four in Crete. Abingdon 
Press. $1.25 net. 

Bullard, F. L. Tad and his Father. Little, 
Brown. 50 cents net. 

Deuglas, N. Old Calabria. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4 net. 

Gardiner, A. G. The War Lords. The Way- 
farer’s Library. Dutton. 40 cents net. 

Huberich, C. H., and King, R. The Prize 
Code of the German Empire. Baker, 
Voorhis & Co. $2.50 net. 

Lyons, A. N. Kitchener Chaps. Lane. 50 
cents net. 

Mason, A. B. Tom Strong, Jr. Holt. $1.25 
net. 

Tomlinson, P. G. In Camp on Bass Island. 
Scribner. $1.25 net. 

Verrill, A. H. In Morgan’s Wake. Holt. 
$1.35 net. 

Young, 8. H. Alaska Days with John Muir. 
Revell. $1 net. 
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RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Cushing, M. P. Baron D’Holbach. A Study 
of Eighteenth Century Radicalism in 
France. New York: Columbia University. 

Flewelling, R. T. Personalism and the Prob- 
lems of Philosophy. Methodist Book Con- 
cern. $1 net. 

Great Christian Doctrines. Edited by James 
Hastings. Scribner. $3 net. 


Hobhouse, L. T. Morals in Evolution. Hoit. 
$3.25 net. 

Phythian-Adams, W. J. Mithraism. Open 
Court Pub. Co. 40 cents. 


Prince, L. B. Spanish Mission Churches of 
New Mexico. Torch Press. $1.50 net. 
Schechter, S. Seminary Addresses and Other 


Papers. Cincinnati, O.: Ark Pub. Co. 
GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS. 


Cody, 8. How to Deal with Human Nature 
in Business. Funk & Wagnalls. $2 net. 
Giddings, F. H. The Western Hemisphere in 
the World of To-morrow. Revell. 35 cents 

net. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


The Works and Life 
Vols. 1-10. Long- 


Barrington, Mrs. R. 
of Walter Bagehot. 
mans, Green. $25 net. 

Charmes, F. La Guerre 
magne Contre l'Europe. 
Cie. 

Clement, E. W. A Short History of Japan. 
University of Chicago Press. $1 net. 

Harrer, G. A. Studies in the History of the 
Roman Province of Syria. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 

Life of Benvenuto 


L’ Alle- 
Perrin et 


1914-15. 
Paris: 


Cellini. Edited by A. 


Padovan. Milan, Italy: Ulrico Hoepll. 
Phillipson, D. Max Lilienthal: American 
Rabbi. Bloch Pub. Co. 


Shaw, A. H. The Story of a Pioneer. Har- 
per. $2 net. 

Wister, O. The Pentecost of Calamity. Mac- 
millan. 50 cents net. 

POETRY 

Bell, H. Poems and Sonnets. London: El- 
kin Mathews 

Cammerts, E. Belgian Poems. Lane. $1.50 
net. 

Curzon, Lord. War Poems. Lane. $1.50 net. 

Poems of Mary Artemisia Lathbury.  Intro- 


duction by J. H. Vincent and W. G. Horder. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: The Nunc Licet Press. 


SCIENCE 


A Study of the Radiation of 
Washington: Smithsonian 


Angstrom, A. 
the Atmosphere. 
Institution. 

Annals of Harvard College Observatory. Vol. 
76, No. 4. 


Educational Hygiene. Edited by L. W. Ra- 


peer. Scribner 

Hill, J. M. Canning, Preserving, and Jelly 
Making. Little, Brown. $1 net. 

Lutz, E. G. Practical Drawing. Scribner. 
$1.25 net. 

McCullough, FE. Practical Surveying. Van 
Nostrand. $2 net. 

DRAMA AND MUSIC. 

Arderton, H. O. Granville Bantock. (Living 
Masters of Music.) Lane. $1 net. 

Austin, M. The Arrow-Maker. Houghton 


Mifflin. 75 cents net. 

Chamberlain, H. 8S. The Wagnerian Drama. 
Lane. $1.35 net. 

Ervine, St. J. Jane Clegg. Holt. 80 cents 
net, 

Phillips, S. Armageddon. Lane. $1 net. 


JUVENILE. 


Bailey, R. R. Sure Pop and the Safety 


Scouts. World Book Co. 

Sherman, C. L. The Dot Circus. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1 net. 

Updike, E. R Tourbillon, or the King of 


the Whirlwinds 35 cents 


net. 


Abingdon Press. 


TEXTBOOKS 


First Year Mathematics for 
University of Chicago 


Preslich, E. R 
Secondary Schools. 
Press. $1 net. 

Palmer, A. H. Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 
vised edition. Holt. 

Pease, C. A. A First Year Course in General 
Science. Chas. FE. Merrill Co. $1.08. 


Re- 
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Everyman's Education 


A Message to Teachers and Parents 


EACHERS of large vision are 
realizing that they have not done 
their full duty they lead 
their students through the 
scribed text-books without also showing 
them the to an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the best literature on the sub- 
jects chosen for class-room study. 


when 
pre- 


way 


Parents who have at heart the best in- 
terests of their children are taking great- 
er pains to encourage them toward the 
reading of intelligently selected books, to 
round out and make most effective the 
work they do in school hours. 


Few schools can maintain an adequate 
library. At best their shelves contain 
only a single copy of each book. Be- 
sides that, only a small proportion of the 
average class can afford to buy the ex- 
pensive volumes that would necessarily 
be recommended. 


That is the thought that prompts this 
message to readers of the Nation. 


For the first time a library has been 
created which makes the world’s great- 
est literature available to schools and col- 
leges, in a form and at a price suited to 


text-book purposes. 

Kveryman’s Library, perhaps the 
greatest single undertaking in the his- 
tory of book publishing, is widely rec 


ognized as a boon to educators. 


small sum of Thirty-five 


EVERYMAN’S COUPON?’ 


The undersigned will be pleased to receive a 
copy of Tue Diertonany CatTaLocus or Everr- 
MAN’s Lanmany with the Compliments of BE. P 
Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Publishers of Everyman's LUdbrary. 


Name 


Apparss 








Cents a volume, this library, with over 
seven hundred titles, has placed standard 
books, good books, well printed and well 
bound books, well edited and capably 
translated books within the reach, not 
only of “everyman,” but of every child 
and every school. 


Here is provided, at a minimum cost 
to the teacher or student, a list of the 
best standard texts from all the world’s 
store of literature. 


Everyman’s Library is under the ed- 
itorial supervision of Professor Ernest 
Rhys, with whom are associated many 
famous educators, authors and literary 
critics. 


Among them are such men as Profes- 
sor George Baker of Harvard, Hilaire 
Anatole Le Braz, James Bryce, 
Austin Dobson, Ed- 
Brander 

Mabie, 


selloc, 
G. K. Chesterton, 
ward Hutton, Alfred Noyes, 
Matthews, Hamilton Wright 
Professor Barrett Wen- 
dell, Arthur Symons and 
many others who stand 
highest in ability and au- 
thority, 


CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 


Such editions of the 
most desirable works have 
never before been offered 
to schools at so low a price, 
or with so wide a field of 
choice. 

The achievement has 
been possible because of 
the great extent of the 
undertaking, and the fact that it is a co- 
operative enterprise between a great 
publishing house and the educational in- 


terests of the country. 


The teachers of today recognize the 
value of carefully selected reading as a 


supplementary method toward the best 


| educational results, 





Free yor the asking. 





The teacher wishes the student ty 
realize clearly that the study of English 
or History, or Science, is not merely , 
class-room task. The successful teacher 
is the one who finds a way to make the 
student enjoy the books he is studying 
To that end the publishers of Every. 
man’s Library are seeking a closer re. 
lationship with teachers everywhere, in 
order that real assistance may be render. 
ed in the arrangement of their courses 
and the selection of the most desirable 
texts for collateral reading and study. 


The Service Department of Every- 
man’s Library therefore invites letters 
from any teacher or parent who is in- 
terested and wishes suggestions as to the 
best courses. 


A series of lists have been prepared 
which indicate the various groups of 
books most suitable for use in any par- 
ticular branch of study. These will k 
gladly furnished without charge. 


To meet this same need 
the publishers will send t 
any Nation reader who use 
the attached coupon: 


A VALUABLE COMPLI 
MENTARY VOLUME 

The Dictionary Catalog 
of the First 505 Titles i 
Everyman’s Library, a 
ranged and annotated by 
Isabella M. Cooper, 0 
Simmons College, and 
A. McVety, of the New 
ark Public Library, charges 
prepaid, bound in servi 
able cloth and printed i 
type similar to that used it 
the Everyman’s volumes. This book wil 
be found very useful for reference, gi! 
ing much detailed information abot 
books and authors. A complete list 0 
the Library will be sent in the sa 
package. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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